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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

By JosePpH BUCHANAN BERNARDIN, 

The New Testament is a collection of writings made by the 
cea Christian Church for its own members. Consequently, it 


two separate questions which are often confused: (1) the 
_ nature of the Church; and (2) the organization and cere- 
monies through which the Church functions. The latter 
“quien is important here only in so far as it throws light 
upon the former. 
ce The starting-point of any investigation is naturally the 
a Sk consideration whether our Lord made any provision for the 
. oe cf continuance of his work after his death; and if so, what the 
a nature of that provision was. Did he found the Church, or 
ne was it founded after his death by his disciples, or was the 
oy Church found by him and refounded? To express it more 
succinctly, i is Christ the Founder, Refounder, or the Founda- 
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ode 
takes the Church for granted, and one can only reconstruct a a . 
the actual life and thought of the Church of that period from | 
or less incidental references. Before trying to do so, it 
__ might be well to point out the obvious fact that there are hoes | 


On turning to the Gospels and considering our Lord’s teach- 
ing, one is struck by the fact that the word ekklésia occurs 
only three times (Matt. 16:18, 18:17 bis). Matt. 18:17, if the 
saying is genuine, is best understood as referring originally 
to the synagogue; if not, it presumes the community’s power 
of discipline over its members—a question which occupies 
the Gospels elsewhere. Consequently, one is left with the 
famous saying to St Peter near Czsarea Philippi as the sole 
instance in which our Lord is supposed to have used the 
Aramaic equivalent of ekklésia in something like its later 
meaning of the Christian Church. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on this question. It seems likely, however, that the later 
Church is here giving specific voice to what they believed was 
our Lord’s own intention of forming a group of followers on 
the basis of confession of faith in him as the Messiah (as 
manifested in other actions of his), although he himself never 
made any such statement. It would be extremely difficult 
to account for its absence from both Mark and Luke, and, 


we may assume with some positiveness, also from Q, if it 


were genuine. 

The next question is how far one may assume our Lord’s 
statements about the Kingdom of God to imply a continua- 
tion of his work after his death; and whether the Kingdom 
and the Church are identified, as is done in St Matthew, 
particularly in the passage which has just been discussed, and 
in some of the parables. 

Our Lord’s teaching about the Kingdom of God is not 
entirely clear. Apparently he proclaimed the Sovereignty of 
God as present in his own ministry and to be completely 
realized in the Age to Come. There are also some passages 
which suggest that he expected to inaugurate this future 
Sovereignty. But the establishment of the Sovereignty is 
the act of God himself—it is his Kingdom, and nowhere does 
our Lord identify the body of his own followers with the 
Kingdom. At the same time he never thinks of the Kingdom 
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apart from himself and those whom he is calling to prepare 
themselves for its coming. Our Lord’s authentic teaching, 
then, provides no exposition of the doctrine of the Church. 
But when his actions are considered, good reason is found 
for believing that he did make specific provision for the con- 
abs tinuation of his work after his death. Our Lord’s life, as seen 
in the Gospels, is one primarily of teaching: of calling men 
to be his pupils, and then of instructing them about God and 
his will for the world. In the Gospels there are accounts of 
his instruction both as to their conduct in proclaiming the 
good news of the coming of the Kingdom, and as to the hard- 
ships awaiting them in so doing. These accounts, as we now 
| them, have certainly been coloured by the experience 
ef the Apostolic Church, but that of itself does not bar out 
an original kernel of genuine sayings, although it is a question 
now impossible to determine. As for the mission of the Sev- 
-___ enty or Seventy-two, found only in St Luke, it would indicate, 
at least, a belief in certain parts of the early Church that our 
cae Lord did regard his followers as a definite body with a cor- 
* Re porate mission. The post-resurrection utterances do imply a 
ee _ world-wide mission for his followers of preaching forgiveness 
of sins in his Name. As we have them, they reflect the 
3 Church’s consciousness of its task, but this may rest on our 
_ _Lord’s formulation of its future activity. The gathering of 
a body of followers to be not only members, but heralds of 
sy i God’s Kingdom, does indicate that our Lord did intend to 
found what later became known as the Church. 
Se x In regard to organization, there are enough passages in the 
aey nat to indicate that our Lord did depend upon his inner 
: = group of followers to be the leaders of his disciples and upon 
__ St Peter to be the chief among them. In this informal respect 
he did provide for organization; but the badge of leadership 
_ was to be service, and he who served best was to be accounted 
_ the greatest among them. 
Now did our Lord so look forward to the continuation of 
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evidence would seem to indicate that he made no such pro. 


Baptism, for those who were to carry it on? The available _ 


vision. Similarly the question as to whether our Lord insti. _ 


tuted the Eucharist as a community rite for his followers is 3 


equally difficult. There is no doubt, however, that he had a 
last meal with his disciples before his arrest, and that in some 
way he spoke of the bread and wine as his body and blood 
which were to be given in sacrifice. But just what signifi- 
cance he attached to this act at the time, and whether he 
expected his disciples to continue it with the same or added 
significance, is hard to determine with any real certainty, 
The available evidence seems to point rather more to the 
fact that he did institute a fellowship meal in anticipation of 
the Messianic banquet, which he expected them to continue. 

There is also one other important reason for believing that 
our Lord did intend his work to be carried on by his disciples 
and that is the fact that after his crucifixion he appeared to 
his disciples and, as far as we know, to no one else, with the 
express purpose of confirming their faith in him and his mes- 
sage. It is not true to say that the conduct of the disciples 
after the crucifixion showed no knowledge of the fact that 
he had previously made known such an intention on his part. 
Neither need the writers of the early Gospels mention the 
specific beginnings of the Church. To them the Church, 
which was the remnant of Israel that was to possess the King- 
dom, began with the ministry of Christ when he called men 
to be his disciples; although in the First Gospel it appears to 
be reckoned from St Peter’s confession of our Lord’s Messiah- 
ship at Czsarea Philippi. What seems to be true is that the 
apostles were frightened by our Lord’s crucifixion into for- 
saking their task until after his resurrection. But even then 
they are pictured as being together, and their ministry as 
continuing on from his life on earth. With Christ it was the 
Kingdom which was important; in later times as the full 
coming of the Kingdom still tarried, it was the Church which 
was emphasized as the sole means of entrance to it. To the 
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Lord the Church was not an organization, but a group of men 
living in conformity with God’s will, who were already in 
some measure members of God’s Kingdom, and were those 
who would participate in its full realization in the Age to 
Come. 
The most difficult period of Church history is the first year, 
and even more so the first days, succeeding the crucifixion. 
It is true that we have an account of this period in the Book 


of the Acts, but the actual book itself was written at least a 
half century later than the events, and one cannot be too 
gure either how early or how accurate are the sources. What 
_ is found there is a group of men who, for forty days after the 
- resurrection, have been instructed by our Lord himself con- 


cerning the Kingdom and have been prepared to be witnesses 
to him throughout the world. The Eleven occupy a special 
place of leadership and proceed to fill up their number to the 


‘ original twelve. One is, however, impressed that the concept 
of the Church as found in the first five chapters of the Acts 


is that of a family of brethren, and the latter title is a fre- 
quent form of address throughout the whole book. As a 
family they shared a common house of worship, they partook 


of acommon meal (to part of which, at least, they gave ritual 


7 


significance), they prayed in common, and they had some sort 
of common treasury. They felt an obligation to extend their 
_membership, which was open to those who would repent and 
be baptized in the Name of Jesus Christ. 

The first Christians did not think of themselves as a sepa- 
‘fate religious organization from Israel, but as that part of 
Israel which was redeemed, and, consequently, was to enjoy 
- the Kingdom. Because they believed that all of this was 


re 7 foretold by the prophets they considered that it was a part 
_ Of God’s eternal plan, and hence their new fellowship was 
-_ amtecedent to themselves and something into which they 
entered, rather than something which they themselves had 
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formed. At the same time St Luke dates this fellowship 
from the reception of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, 
and in that sense he himself conceives the Church to date 
from then. The Church was a new realization of an old fact, 

As their numbers increased the need of organization grew; 
and seven of the disciples were appointed to relieve the 
apostles of certain administrative duties, particularly those 
connected with poor-relief. In cities where there were no 
apostles, the older men in the fellowship exercised authority, 
as they did also in the synagogues. And from among these 
elders, as necessity arose, one was chosen to oversee the others, 
although for a time the name was often used of all the older 
men who exercised jurisdiction over the community. 

After the persecution of St Stephen there was a growing 
feeling of separation from the Jewish community; but at the 
same time the disciples continued to think of themselves as 
the true Israel, the true congregation of God’s chosen people, 
and of the Jews who did not share their beliefs as those who 
had rejected God and his promises. Until the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Christian community there was looked up to 
with particular veneration, although it never itself possessed 
any authority over the other Churches. For a time the 
apostles were resident there, and it was their authority, rather 
thai that of the community, which was followed. 

The latter chapters of the Acts show the Church developing 
into a world-wide organization as it spread from Jerusalem 
to Judza, to Samaria, to Syria, to Asia Minor, and to Europe. 
The Church is pictured as one. Local Churches are not 
branches, but the Church located and functioning in that 
community. They are interested in aiding one another finan- 
cially and in receiving visits from one another. Certain ques- 
tions vexing them are referred to a council of their leaders in 
Jerusalem. The task of the Church was to save men out of 
the world: to get them to repent and. to believe in Jesus and 
his promises, and to follow his way of life, and so to become 
members of the Kingdom when it was fully established. 
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One is impressed with two facts: the necessity of being a 
member of the Christian community in order to be saved; 
and the unimportance at this early period of the community 
‘ = organization itself. Supreme importance is attached to being 
a, a member of the Church for its significance as an acceptance 
: of Jesus; but the Church has no significance of itself apart 
from this fact. The various designations for Christianity in 
the Acts are a testimonial both to the indefiniteness of the 
early organization and also to the fact that Christianity itself 
was more important than the body in which it was incor- 
porated. The lack of one distinctive name goes hand in hand 
with the lack of any rigid organization. 


III 


It was St Paul and not St Peter who was the first Church- 
man, and it is to him and his writings that we owe the devel- 
opment of any doctrine or theory of the Church as such. 

St Paul conceived of the Church metaphorically as the Body 
of Christ, of which Christ himself was the Head. It is only 
in the Pauline writings that such a concept is found in the 
New Testament, and then not until the later Epistles, begin- 
ning with 1 Corinthians (6:15, 12: 12,13,27), in which the 

_ theory is first worked out. The Christian Church is one 
Body, composed of various members with differing functions. 
_ One becomes a member of this Body through Baptism. Each 
member has his own function and is not to despise the others. 
There is a solidarity of membership, so that when one member 
suffers or is praised, all suffer or are praised along with him. 
St Paul then proceeds to enumerate different classes of mem- 
_ bers: first, apostles; secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; 
es then, those who work miracles and healings, who aid those 
in distress, who direct the affairs of the community, and who 
speak with tongues. Here the Body is spoken of as Christ 
himself (1 Cor. 12: 12), and in Rom. 12:5 the Christians are 
said to be one Body in Christ. But in Ephesians and Colos- 
sians (Eph. 1: 22, 4:15; Col. 1:18) the figure is varied, and 
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Christ is no longer the Body but becomes the Head of the 
Body. 

From the greetings in several of the letters (Rom. 16:5; 
1 Cor. 16:19; Col. 4:15; Phm. 1:2), it is evident that there 
was more than one local unit of Christians in a community, 
although all of the Christians in the community are addressed 
as the Church in such and such a place. This would be in 
keeping with the number of Jewish synagogues in a town. 
It was also due to the poverty of the early Christians and to 
the necessity of not making their worship too public; conse- 
quently they met in the homes of various members. But 
there is no sense of loyalty to any local unit as opposed to 
their allegiance to the Church of God. The Church is one 
and there is only one Church. 

In various passages St Paul gives descriptions of Christian 
worship, which seems to consist of acts of praise (the singing 
of hymns, psalms, and spiritual songs), ecstatic utterances 
(glossolalia), and exhortation. They also had meals in com- 
mon, at which the blessing and consuming of bread and wine, 
the Body and Blood of our Lord, had a part. 

As to government, St Paul considered himself to have 
authority over the Churches which he founded. In his ab- 
sence it is the whole Chyrch, rather than any body of officials, 
to whom he appeals to carry out his directions. The later 
official names appear only in Philippians (Phil. 1:1), where 
the bishops and deacons are appended to the salutation to the 
Church, almost as an afterthought; presbyters are never men- 
tioned. It is clear, though, from the twelfth chapter of 
1 Corinthians, that there were minor administrative officials. 

As one was formally admitted to the community by Bap- 
tism, so one might be formally expelled by excommunication, 
if one’s life did not conform to the accepted standards of the 
Church. The Church possessed authority to refuse either 
admittance to or continuance in its membership. 

The Church, to St Paul, was the body of those who had 
been justified by faith in Jesus Christ and sanctified through 
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the possession of the Holy Spirit. Not only is it the Body 
of Christ; it is also the Fellowship of the Spirit. The unity 
ua of the Church is cardinal with him. The only necessary con- 
dition of entrance was sufficient faith in Jesus Christ to be 
baptized, and only those who had this were to reign with 
Christ in glory. The Church was, accordingly, the true Israel 
of God, the true inheritor of God’s promises given through 
the prophets, the true assembly or ekklésia of God’s people. 
The term ekkl@sia, as applied to Christians, first appears in 
St Paul’s writings, but it is obvious that he is merely using 
a term of Jewish origin in this particular application which 
had become the conventional designation of the Christian 
community by the time of the first letter of his which we 
possess, written about the middle of the first century and 
- about twenty years after our Lord’s death. St Paul speaks 
both of the Church and of the Churches as the local units of 
_theone Church. He also uses the term “‘the Church of God” 
(} &xdnola rod Gecod). In Rom. 16:16 occurs the interesting 
phrase ai é&xAnoia: raca rod Xpcrod. Nowhere else in the New 
Testament does this expression occur, and the only parallels 
to it are Matt. 16: 18 where our Lord refers to pov ri éxxAnoiay, 
Gal. 1:22 where the phrase rais exxAnolas ris "lovdalas rats & 
— Xnare occurs, a well-attested variant reading in Acts 20: 28 
i riw éxxdnolay rod xupiov, and a most suggestive phrase in 1 Thess. 
22:14 Tod obcdv & TH "Iovéaig & "Inood 
4 _ (of. also 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1). This in a sense must 
_ represent the second stage in the development of the idea— 
_ the first being where the Christian community is thought of 
as the true ekklésia of God, in contrast to other Jews; the 
= after the concept of the assembly as the Body of 
Christ has been introduced, where the ekklésia itself is now 
| 24 his assembly. In the Captivity Epistles (with the exception 
of Phil. 4:15; Col. 4: 15,16) it is always 4 &xAnoia without 
_ qualification, and here it is conceived in its later catholic 
_ sense, as also in 1 Cor. 10: 32, 12:28, 15:9. The idea, how- 
ever, underlies the concept of the Church throughout the 
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whole New Testament, although ekklésia is generally found 
referring to the local congregation. It is interesting to note 
that none of the credal adjectives (ula, ayia, xaboduxh, 
is applied to the Church in the New Testament, although it 
is called the Church of the Saints in 1 Cor. 14: 33. ‘‘Saints,” 
moreover, is a fairly common name for the members of the 
Church, implying a distinctly ethical conception of mem. 
bership. 
IV 


In the Synoptic Gospels, as reflecting the conditions of the 
evangelists’ own time, the second half of the first century 
A.D., the Church is regarded as the nucleus of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, and our Lord’s references to the Kingdom 
are taken as referring to the Church. At the same time, how- 
ever, they distinguish between the Church as it is in its 
incomplete state with the Lord in heaven, and as it will be 
in its glorious future when he returns to establish it in its 
fullness upon earth. But although the Lord is physically 
absent in heaven, yet is he spiritually present with the Church 
and its members on earth. Neither death nor evil can over- 
come the Church; its future is everlastingly assured. The 
Church is a missionary body, teaching and preaching and 
baptizing. Its officials are the apostles, who are expected to 
visit the various Churches under their care; while the con- 
gregations are expected to provide them with hospitality. 

When one turns to the other New Testament Epistles be- 
sides St Paul’s, the word ekklésia is found to be absent from 
most of them. In First Peter it does not occur. Christians, 
who are here known by that name, are the true people of 
God, and are to inherit the salvation prepared of old, but 
only to be revealed in the last time. They are a royal priest- 
hood to offer spiritual sacrifices well-pleasing to God through 
Jesus Christ. They are the flock of God shepherded by 
elders, who are warned not to lord it over them. The present 
state of affairs is only temporary—they are pilgrims and 
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future than in the present, and only in the latter in that they 


may so conduct themselves as to gain the future salvation. 


warned against class distinction and ambition. 
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sojourners—the great thing is the salvation which is to be 
The writer seems to be far more interested in the 


St James also regards Christians as the true Israel. He 
once speaks of their assembly as a synagogue (2:2), and in 
ch. 5:14 he tells them if ill they are to call the elders of the 
Church to pray over them and anoint them with oil. The 


community and its officials have responsibilities towards its 


members. The Church has grown prosperous enough to be 
Essentially 


it is here merely the true Israel awaiting the coming of the 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews the Christian community is 


conceived of as the Aaés for whom Jesus as the High Priest 
_ offers the sacrifice of himself for the remission of sins. 


They 
are the sharers of a heavenly calling, from which, however, 


aa they may fall away; and, if they do, it is impossible to renew 


them again to repentance. Christians become such by Bap- 


- tism, followed by the reception of the Holy Spirit through the 
laying on of hands. 
rection and an eternal judgement. 
new covenant relation with God, mediated to them by Christ 


They look forward after death to a resur- 
Christians are under a 


and sealed by his blood, different from that of the Jews. But 
the Church is thought of in Jewish imagery. It has been in 


existence long enough to be faced with the problem of its 


members not attending its assemblies, being ignorant of its 
teaching, and falling back into their former way of life. 

The word ekkiésia is found only twice in this epistle, in 
neither case in reference to the Church: once where it refers 
to the congregation of Israel (2: 12); and secondly, where the 
festal assembly of angels is also called the congregation of 
the first-born enrolled in heaven (12:23). The Church does 


_ not seem to have any more formal administrative officials than 


leaders (iyoiyevn). Its worship consists of the offering of 
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ment before their admission into heaven. But here again the 
earthly Church is of itself of no importance except in so far 
as its members are those for whom Christ is the High Priest 
cere and are through his intercession to be admitted to heaven, 
7 In the Epistle of St Jude the word ekklésia does not occur, 
| The Christian community is the depository of the faith once 


— / people of God, but the people will have to undergo a judge. 


delivered to the saints; but it is also full of corrupt men whom 
it must try to change. Heretofore there has been more em- 
phasis on conduct than on belief; but now evil belief and evil 
deeds are linked together. The Church members come to- 
gether for a common meal, which they call an agapé. 
7 In Second Peter also the word ekklésia is not found. The 
Sa community is faced with the same problems of evil conduct 
and erroneous belief as in St Jude, and it is also bothered with 
7 the fact that the Lord has not returned. The significant 
thing is that the Church now has a body of literature of its 
own—the letters of St Paul and another letter of St Peter, 
co and holds these early apostles in veneration. 
Vv 
a Se: Turning next to the Johannine literature, the word ekklésia 
is never found in the Fourth Gospel or the First and Second 
Epistles. In the Fourth Gospel, men are born again into the 
Christian community through Baptism and the possession of 
the Spirit. They do not join of their own initiative; it is 
God who chooses them. They are spiritually nourished 
through the Eucharist, the heavenly food of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and thus they obtain fellowship with Christ, 
and hence eternal life. Being one with the Father and the 
Son is a result of being in the Father and in the Son (17: 21). 
Union with Christ is here the distinctive Christian charac- 
teristic, and the sacraments are means to this end. It is only 
through union with the Son that union with the Father and 
eternal life are obtained. 
Our Lord expects his intimate disciples to look after their 
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' brethren after his death, and he is going to send them the 
; Holy Spirit, the Strengthener, to lead them into the full mean- 
ing of what he has taught them. Possession of the Spirit is 
here, as elsewhere, a distinctive mark of Christians. They 
are not of the world; their life is to be lived on a different 
plane and they are to be indifferent to its ways and demands; 
they are to preach and convert others. The Church is to be 
one, embracing in its unity the Father, the Son, and all its 
members; and this union is to be outwardly manifested in love 
one another. 
__In the First Epistle of St John, as in the Gospel, the Church 
ig a fellowship of believers with the Father and the Son and 
_ with one another. Those who truly abide in God do his will. 
There is always this practical test of spiritual reality. But 
again it is God, and not themselves, who has begotten them 
to this new life of fellowship with him. The Spirit and the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist bear witness to the 
truth that Jesus is the Son of God, which is the Church’s creed. 
bay The Second and Third Epistles of St John are far more 
<i important than their length would indicate for the doctrine 
< _ of the Church. Second John seems to reveal a situation in 
hn which a man calling himself ‘the Elder’ writes to a Church 
over which he has some kind of authority from another 
” Church, warning them to hold fast to the true doctrine and to 
- a beware of false teachers. This presupposes some kind of an 
_ itinerant teaching ministry. It also reveals the rise of heresy 
r - and the growing distrust of these wandering teachers as fre- 
quent exponents of the new false doctrines. It should be 
_ noted, however, that the hospitality of the early Church, 
_ 2 which is mentioned here and elsewhere in the New Testament, 
_ is another indication of the sense of unity and fellowship felt 
by its members. 
The Third Epistle is a personal letter from the Elder to 


_ Gaius, who has been giving hospitality to visiting teachers, 


complaining about Diotrephes’ not receiving the teachers and 
_ preventing the Church from receiving them in spite of the 
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Elder’s letter. Diotrephes is sometimes hailed as the first 
monarchial bishop. Perhaps that is a little too much to claim 
for him, although he apparently arrogated to himself the right 
to excommunicate from the Church those who received visit- 
ing teachers. The word ekklésia occurs three times in this 
epistle and refers to the local Church. 

In the Book of Revelation the word ekklésia appears fre- 
quently. Here it is always the Churches or the Church in 
a certain place. The Christian community is thought of asa 
group of local congregations or Churches, each of which has 
its guardian angel. They are faced with persecution from 
without and heresy and lack of zeal in the faith from within, 
and are troubled with immorality. Just as in ancient Israel 
there was always the righteous remnant, so also here in each 
Church there is a small group who have not been corrupted 
and are commended. The others, however, have a chance to 
The faithful members of the Church here are to 
_ enter the new heavenly Jerusalem and there worship God 
along with his angels, while the martyrs have already entered 
into heaven. The Revelation reflects a period in which the 
prophets still had weight and authority in disciplinary matters 
in the Church. 

The Pastoral Epistles reveal a self-conscious Church faced 
with the problems caused by too hasty admission both to the 
Church and to authority within it, and by the disregard of 

- authority in proclaiming teaching differing from the original 

gospel. While earlier it was the Christian community as a 

_ whole which was appealed to for disciplinary purposes, here 
it is the officials (1 Tim. 1:3). Furthermore, their worship is 
outlined for them from outside (1 Tim. 2: 1) and prescriptions 
are given both as to the conduct of worship and as to dress. 
The community is becoming formalized. Its officials seem 
to be bishops and deacons, apparently chosen by the local 
congregation itself, acting under prophetic direction, and set 
apart by the laying on of hands of the older men. There is 
also a group of widows supported by the Church who are to 
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committing it to faithful men to be transmitted to others. 


. : guarantors of the faith and those alone charged with respon- 


- epistle, nor is the word ekklésia found. 


jection and obedience to various hierarchies; the joyous fellow- 
_ ship of a loving brotherhood seems to have vanished. The 


_ New Testament. Our Lord did gather around him from 
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perform certain duties in return. St Timothy, as the local 
head, is to command his Church with authority. The elders 
already have special privileges in the matter of discipline, in 
that they can only be accused by two or three witnesses 
(1 Tim. 5:19). Erring members of the congregation are to be 
publicly rebuked. Ekklésia is used three times in 1 Timothy: 
twice in reference to the local congregation; and once where 
the household of God is called ‘the assembly of the living 
God, the pillar and stay of the truth’; that is, the Church has 
now become the mainstay of God’s revelation, to hold the 
faith firm in the face of growing heresy (1 Tim. 3: 15). 

In Second Timothy emphasis is laid on the gift of the Holy 
_ Spirit in ordination, and on Timothy’s responsibility for main- 
taining the purity of the faith in the congregation and of 


Here we have the later theory of the bishops both as the 


_ sibility for it, although it is a curious fact that there is no 
_ mention of any ecclesiastical officials by title in the whole 


In Titus also there is a strong authoritarian element of sub- 


writer throughout is not speaking in the tone of exhortation 
or request, but of command. In these letters the Church has 
‘ 5 become an organization, although the term ekklésia is never 
used. 
_ Summing up, then, it may be said that there is no detailed 
exposition of the doctrine of the Church to be found in the 


within Judaism a group of disciples loyal to him and his 
_ teaching about the Kingdom, of which they were to be mem- 
bers. After his death they organized local groups of disciples 
in various other towns and they came to think of themselves 
as the true people or congregation of God, and that God had 
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rejected the other Jews, and had called the Gentiles to faith 
in his Name. In the first days there was a close bond of 
fellowship characterized by love for one another and by joy, 
_ and they attributed this to their common possession of the 
one Spirit. St Paul helped to put this feeling into language 
_ by describing them as the Body of Christ. At first apostolic 
supervision was all that was necessary, and the expectation 
__ of the near coming of the Lord was sufficient to keep morality 
at a high level. But with the passage of time and the growth 
in numbers, deterioration in both conduct and belief inevitably 
set in, and elaboration of organization became necessary, 
Although the members who died were still thought of as be- 
longing to Christ, nowhere in the New Testament is the 
Church itself conceived of apart from this earth, and the word 
ekklésia is never used in reference to the body of Christians 
in the intermediate state or in heaven. 

The first Christians continued to worship God in the temple 
and in the synagogue and at home, in accordance with the 
Jewish law and tradition, just as Jesus had done. But after 

_ they had been expelled from the synagogue and had developed 
a feeling of separateness from Judaism, they began to develop’ 
a worship of their own, which did not, however, keep them 
from worshipping in the temple as long as it remained standing. 

It is difficult to discover the exact nature of early Christian 
worship or how much importance was attached to it. Out- 
ward worship was common to the ancient world, and it is 
more or less taken for granted in the New Testament and 
nowhere really discussed. Due to the fact that Christian 
worship was modelled on that of the synagogue, instruction 
and exhortation seem to have played a large part in it. It 
also included prayers and acts of praise. The Eucharist, 
although a sacred meal in New Testament times, was sig- 
nificant more as an act of fellowship than as a distinctive act 
of sacrificial worship. It is curious that it is so infrequently 
mentioned, particularly in such passages as Eph. 4: 5 and in 
the Pastoral Epistles, where it might be expected. 
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The first Christian worship was directed only to God the 
Father. Later it was offered to him through Jesus Christ, 
and St Paul refers to its being inspired by the Spirit. But 
nowhere in the New Testament is worship offered to the 
Spirit. And as for the Son, it is not until the time of St Paul 
that we have evidence even of his being invoked to bestow 
spiritual blessings upon his followers; and it is only in 2 Pet. 
3:18 and in Rev. 5: 8-14, 7:10 that he is the recipient of 

_ divine honour and worship. 

The modern preoccupation of the Church with social ques- 

- tions is nowhere found in the teaching of our Lord or else- 
where in the New Testament. A new society was to be estab- 

- jished by God in his Kingdom, and in the meantime men were 

to live as loving brethren. They were not called upon to 

reconstruct the social or political order, but to refashion their 
own individual lives in accordance with God’s will as revealed 
Jesus Christ. 

Greek term ekklésia, either in its classical or Septuagin- 


“a tal use, and its Hebrew equivalent gahdl throw little if any 
a light on the development of the conception of the Church. 
7 ri The term was adopted because it significantly linked the new 
Christian community with the historic past; possibly also be- 

cause the first disciples formed a separate kenishia, which was 

ua translated as éxxAnoia and became their distinctive designation 

in contrast to the orthodox Jewish cwaywyh. But the idea of 

the Church developed independently of its name, and the 

conception of the Church is much larger and more meaning- 
ful than the word itself. 

Just as in the case of the doctrine of the Trinity, so also 
in that of the Church, the New Testament does contain the 
elements and the materials out of which after much travail the 
later Church wrought its doctrine of itself. Although the 
New Testament writers looked upon the Church as both a 
divine society and a human fellowship, and Christ as central 


in relation to it, none of them pictured him we as 
God estab- 
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lished the Church when he first chose a people peculiar unto 
himself, but they had fallen away. Christ’s function was to 
call’: men back to God and make possible their reconciliation 
to him, and to gain for them once more the status of God’s 
chosen people who were to inherit his Kingdom. In so far 
as their membership in this Church and their possession of 
the Spirit was due to their faith in Christ, it was also his 
Church. So it may well be said that Christ found the ancient 
Church of God and refounded it on the foundation of faith in 

himself. 
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THE SEPARATION OF CHRISTIANITY FROM 
JUDAISM 


Byesbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago 


that Christianity is separate from Judaism and includes rela- 
tively few Jews. To students of the apostolic age, however, 
the rather rapid emergence of a distinct Christian conscious- 
ness and fellowship offers more of a problem. For three 
reasons we cannot take this development as a matter of course. 


I 


In the first place, Jesus was a Jew. He was born in a 
Jewish home and reared amid predominantly Jewish surround- 
ings. He entered ardently into his Jewish heritage, lived in 
the atmosphere of Jewish culture, and taught with so thor- 
oughly Jewish a manner and content that almost everything 
he said can be paralleled from Jewish sources. From the 
reference to the ‘tassel of his robe’ we conclude that even his 
dress marked him asa Jew.’ Luke gives a dramatic testimony 
to the Jewish loyalty and deep patriotism of Jesus when he 
reports that Jesus could not contemplate the sight of unre- 
ponsive Jerusalem without tears.” 


The ministry of Jesus was spent almost entirely with his 
own people. His brusqueness and reluctance in dealing with 

_ the Syro-Phoenician woman * shows how completely he cen- 

a tered on a ministry to his fellow-Jews. The Twelve were 
ee _ appointed to take Jesus’ message to a wider circle of his fellow- 
countrymen. It was not Jesus’ aim to build an entirely new 


et - religion while leaving Judaism to go its way unchallenged and 
Mrs unchanged. He sought rather to win Judaism to accept the 
st Mark 6: 56. 
Luke 19: 41. 
* Mark 7: 27. 
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message of the Kingdom and follow his leadership. He was 
not blind. As the ministry proceeded, he could see that the 
odds were against him. He foresaw and forewarned his dis- 
ciples what would be the almost certain outcome of his fatefy] 
journey to Jerusalem. But he made that journey, not with 
any thought of carrying out stolidly the mechanical steps 
prescribed to provide atonement, but in a last desperate and 
determined attempt to get a response from the people and 
their leaders. 

To this view it may be objected that there are sayings of 
Jesus so revolutionary in their implications as to suggest a 
more universal outlook and plan. 

There are indeed some well-attested sayings of Jesus which 
suggest to the Christian mind a radical departure from the 
Jewish separatism of the first century. Nor is this impression 
limited to Christians. Such respected Jewish scholars as 
Montefiore ‘ and Klausner 5 find in certain scattered sayings of 
Jesus a radical note, never carried out in detailed application. 

Christians unconsciously give such utterances a prominence 
which they do not have in the whole of the gospel tradition, 
and tend to interpret them in the light of developed Christian 
thought. In historical study, however, it must be asked what 
framework Jesus used in his thinking and teaching, and we 
must reply that he thought and taught as a Jew and with the 
hope of making Judaism fully responsive to God’s will. We 
may indeed feel that he envisioned a purpose of God which 
extended beyond his own people, but that purpose was to be 
worked out through the agency of Israel. If all Jews would 
not accept this mission, it was still to a Jewish nucleus rather 
than to an independent Gentile group that he looked for the 
basis of future development. 

In insisting upon this fact I am not forgetting the authorita- 
tive and independent note which marks Jesus’ teaching, and 


*E.g., in Rabbinical Literature and Gospel Teachings (London, 1930), pp. 221f. 


254f. 
5 Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 1925), pp. 369-376. 
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which leads him to drastic criticism of some prevailing Jewish — 


practices. Let us recall that the prophets were often amaz- 
ingly severe in criticisms of conditions of their time, that they 
threatened judgment upon their fellow-countrymen, de- 
nounced their leadership, and even spoke promisingly of God’s 
will for other peoples. They did this not to establish a com- 
pletely new religion but to purge and inspire their inherited 
faith, Even when they revealed a broader outlook, as in 
Deutero-Isaiah, that outlook was vitally rooted in the ances- 
tral faith. In much the same way Jesus conceived the ad- 
vance which he was making. 

The second fact which makes the separation of Christianity 
from Judaism surprising is that the first followers of Jesus were 


Jews. The early church first rallied its forces as a Jewish © 


group which had no consciousness of separation from Judaism. 
Of course, it was conscious of special privilege and mission, but 
the privilege was that its members were sharing in the fulfil- 
ment of the Jewish hope, and its mission was to make other 
Jews aware of that fulfilment. It does not appear that the 


earliest leaders, including those nearest to Jesus during his 


ministry, conceived their immediate task in wider terms than 
this. 


The third fact which renders the separation of Christianity _ 


from Judaism noteworthy is that during the years prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem there was a tendency for Jews to 
regard the Christians as erring members of Judaism, who did 
not have to renounce their Christian peculiarities if they would 
only respect the Jewish customs. The point of the counter- 
propaganda which pursued Paul was that a Jew who believed 
in Jesus must continue to observe the Jewish practices, and 
that a Gentile who accepted the Christian faith must also 
accept the basic practices of Judaism. Such counter-propa- 
ganda in effect gave Christians a place within Judaism, even 
if under suspicion and criticism. 

Nevertheless the separation of the new movement from 
Judaism was inevitable from the outset. It is a fact of re- 
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uta history that a vigorous and powerful religious leader. 
ship does not surrender its prerogatives to a new aspirant, 
The purpose of Jesus required a change in Jewish leadership, 
attitudes, and teaching which those in control of the temple 
and the tradition were not disposed to allow. The sincere 
attempt of the primitive church to win Judaism was likewise 
futile. In the long run any close association between the two 
sides required either the radical alteration of Judaism, or 
acceptance by Christians of a subordinate place for their dis- 
tinctive beliefs and practices.. For a time each side could hope 
that the other would yield and that no separation would be 
necessary. The early church felt that it had the highest 
development of Judaism and should maintain connection with 
Jewish life and faith. But it was an ambiguous position. 
The church, in its inheritance from Jesus and in its own life, 
had elements which could not find adequate recognition within 
the bounds of Jewish life and worship as then constituted. 
_ These elements are now to be examined. - 

It has already been noted that certain aspects of aaa 
teaching seem radical in tendency. His rejection of such 
voluntary practices as frequent fasting is not of crucial im- 
portance here. It is indeed indicative of a free spirit, but such 
practices were not the very basis of Judaism. Somewhat more 
important are incidents dealing with the Sabbath. Jesus criti- 
cizes an over-rigid legal observance. George Foot Moore 
testifies in his work on Judaism * that in general the period 
was one of great emphasis upon rigid Sabbath observance. 
When Jesus justifies an act, not as needful to save life from 
danger, but simply as a kind and humane act better done at 
once than postponed,’ he introduces a disturbing freedom into 
Sabbath observance. He kept the Sabbath, of course, but 


Judaism in the First Conturies the ‘Era 1927), vol. II, 


Pp. 27. 
7 Mark 3: 1-6. ab 
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with no stress upon strict observance such as Moore testifies _ 
iled. 

More important still is the radical pronouncement regarding 
food laws found in Mark 7: 14-23. Klausner points out * that 
this is an utterance which strikes at the heart of the Mosaic | 
distinction between clean and unclean foods, and is thus thor- 
oughly radical. Nevertheless, as he also says,’ Jesus did not 
apply this fundamental principle in detail. Otherwise. it 
would not be explicable that the apostles after his death were 
not clear as to this principle. Montefiore '° thinks that even 
Jesus was not fully conscious of the scope of his words and of 
the extent to which they undermined the mass of Pentateuchal 
regulations. The authenticity of this passage has been ques- 
tioned because of its radical character and because it is not 
quoted in controversies of the apostolic age. However, as 
Branscomb says in a concise and convincing defense of its 
essential genuineness," Jesus by eating with publicans and 
sinners did show in practice indifference to questions of " 
ceremonial cleanness. He placed human need above cultus 
laws even when the need was not urgent.” He said in another 
connection that the essential thing is to cleanse the inside of 
the cup rather than to be greatly concerned about external 
cleanness.“ Here is an attitude which distinctly relegates 
ceremonial practices, even those in the Pentateuch, to a sub- 
ordinate and dispensable place. Jesus normally observed 
such practices. He did not mean to break completely with 
Judaism. But he prepared the way for a broader view. 

We should notice another point. In Jesus’ free association 
with publicans and sinners, he was reflecting a noteworthy 
idea of God. Judaism certainly knew the idea of a forgiving 
God and many tender passages setting forth that aspect of 
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Op. cit., pp. 290f. 
* Op. cit., pp. 122f. 
10 The Synoptic Gospels, 2nd ed. (London, 1927), vol. I, pp. 156f. 
" Jesus and the Law of Moses (New York, 1930), pp. 176-179. 
12 Mk. 3: 1-6. 
Mt. 23: 25f; Lk. 11: 39f. 
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_ God’s dealings with men are valued by us all. But the ideg 
_ of the persistently seeking God, who seeks the erring and lost, 
_ who gives himself to sinners and freely receives them, is 
_ reflected in Jesus’ words and attitudes, and this strikes a new 
note. It really makes any faithful observance of the cere. 
- monial law impossible for one seeking to reflect this attitude 
of God in conduct. Klausner ™ asserts that Jesus carried this 
idea of God to such an extreme as to produce what may be 
called in a sense non-Judaism. He feels it to be dangerous to 
moral standards and effort. The same point, viz. that from 
_ the Jewish point of view such a conception of God is the death 
of all serious moral effort and is nothing else than blasphemy, 
is made by Karl Holl ® and echoed by Maurice Goguel '* and 
Rudolph Otto.!” Montefiore ™* finds in such an idea some- 
thing distinctive and significant. When this idea of God is 
operative, no system of sacrificial offerings, ceremonial prac- 
tices, and tradition retains the fundamental place usually 
assigned to it. It was Judaism which provided the material 
_ with which Jesus worked, and if Jesus made an advance here, 
it was in a real sense an achievement of Judaism at its best. 
But it was an advance which the leaders of that day would not 
make. In other words, Jesus’ attitude and teaching imperiled 
_ the existing structure of Judaism. Moreover, it was an atti- 
_ tude which might easily suggest that God cared for all sinners 
_ and that the covenant relationship of the chosen people must 
no longer confine the relations of God to Israel alone. 
Another feature of the message of Jesus which involved him 
- in aclash with Jewish leaders was his claim that the Messianic 
_ hopes were beginning to be fulfilled. It was no new thing to 
_ speak of the Kingdom. But Jesus struck a new note when he 
announced that the Kingdom was not merely imminent, but 
4 Op. cit., pp. 376, 377-380. 
Gesammelie Aufsdtze, vol. II (Tiibingen, 1928), p. 11. 
6 Au Seuil de l’Evangile: Jean-Baptiste (Paris, 1928), pp. 264ff. 
11 The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (London, 1937), pp. 393-395. 
18 The Synoptic Gospels, I, p. cxvii. 
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that in mysterious and anticipatory working it was already 
operative in his work and group, and would soon come in its 
full manifestation.!® This was a distinctive and urgent note. 


Moreover, Jesus felt himself designated by God to exercise _ 


a unique and crucial function in the inauguration of the King- 
dom. In his teaching, exorcism, and healing he was conscious 
of a vital association with God which gave him power and 
authority. Herford 2° feels that this was so strong in Jesus as 
to separate him from a religion based upon the Torah; Jesus’ 
sense of God and of personal authority was so strong and so 
fundamental in his work that it really provided the basis of a 
new religion, founded upon a personal center and the principle 
of following Jesus. It appears that this sense of mission for 
God took the form of Messianic consciousness. This disputed 
subject presents problems difficult of decision. In many re- 
spects Jesus did not fulfil current expectations. He had no 
interest in political, nationalistic aspects associated with the 
idea of a Davidic Messiah-King. The gospels testify that he 
took up the Son of Man expectation and interpreted it in the 
light of the Servant passages of Deutero-Isaiah. Many 
scholars consider the use of such mental concepts by Jesus an 
impossibility. But the fact that this unique blend of tradi- 
tional terms and expectations is deeply embedded in all the 
gospels, and that the Son of Man terminology is practically 
limited to these writings among all the early Christian works, 
suggests that it goes back to Jesus and that at least in the 
latter part of his ministry he applied it to himself. Certainly 
his movement was Messianic and he was the key figure. The 
claim challenged existing leadership and was one factor which 
led to his death when the Romans understood the claim to be 
politically threatening. 
Thus although Jesus worked within the bounds of Judaism, 
yet the radical force latent in certain utterances, the idea of a 
seeking God, and the consciousness of independent, authorita- 


19 See Otto, op. cit., Bk. I, Parts iii and iv. 
* The Pharisees (New York, 1924), pp. 202-212. 
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tive, and even Messianic position offered the basis of separa. 
tion from a Judaism which could not see its way clear to 
accept 
When we turn to the early church, we find at first no thought 
of separation from Judaism. We need not assume that fol- 
lowers of the ‘friend of publicans and sinners’ suddenly be. 
came anxious to observe the last detail of the tradition, 
Neither did they promptly draw sweeping inferences which 
Jesus had not drawn, or throw off the obligation of Jewish 
observances. Proclaiming the fulfilment of their ancestral 
hopes, they naturally continued to live within the general 
framework of that ancestral faith, hoping that their fellow- 
Jews would be won to their fuller form of the faith. 
Their relation to their fellow-countrymen was provisional. 
If rejection of their preaching became definite and decisive, 
they would have to break with existing Jewish leadership to 
avoid the sacrifice of their distinctive Christian position. 
_ This simply means that, as Loisy has said in La Naissance du 
Christianisme,” the movement omy constituted something 
new from the outset. 
This is frequently denied. Herford, in his valuable book on 
The Pharisees, expresses a view held by a number of scholars. 
_He says: “Apparently the only difference between a con- 
__- verted and an unconverted: Jew was that the former did and 
the latter did not believe that Jesus was the Messiah.”’ The 
objection to this sentence concerns the word ‘only,’ which 
suggests that the point mentioned was a minor matter. On 
the contrary, it was of supreme importance to the early 
Christians. 
What basic experience constituted the bond between the 
_ Christians? One may say it was the memory of Jesus’ life 
and teaching, cherished by them but ignored or lightly re- 
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ed by most others. Fundamentally, however, the resur- 
rection faith was what drew this group together and gave them 
their sense of unity. No matter how the resurrection experi- 
ences are explained, their basic importance for the Christian 
movement cannot be ignored. What was absolutely basic 
for this group was, however, a matter of skepticism or ridicule 
for others. Here is a difference of attitude which strains the 
word ‘only.’ 

This risen, living Jesus was accepted as the Messiah. The 
primitive church was from the outset positive and explicit in 
this faith. But he who was to the primitive Christian the 
divinely anointed Christ, unique in dignity and claim, was to 
others merely another leader or deluded fellow or wicked im- 
postor. Here is a difference of attitude not to be passed over 
as ‘only’ a minor difference. 

This Christ was expected to return soon for the Judgment 
and the full establishment of his Kingdom. Easton * points 
out that this expectation gave the teaching of Jesus immense 
importance. The early Christians looked to it for the stand- 
ard of judgment. No doubt many Jews had been rather 
favorably impressed by Jesus’ teaching but had never asso- 
ciated themselves with the Christian group or shared the 
resurrection experiences. Their favorable attitude was a far 
cry, however, from that of Christians, who regarded the 
teaching of their living Master, the Messiah and Judge, as 
outlining the basis of the imminent judgment. Those who 
regarded Jesus’ teaching with disfavor were even farther re- 
moved from the Christian feeling. Here is a difference of 
attitude anything but incidental. 

Thus Herford’s little word ‘only’ conceals the fact that for 
the earliest Christians the person of Jesus was of crucial im- 
portance, both for this life and the life to come. That word 
‘only’ also diverts attention away from a network of associa- 


tions and attitudes which gave the first Christians a sense of 


_ close fellowship with one another and of estrangement from 


Christ in the Gospels (New York, 1930), pp. 29f. 
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their non-Christian fellow-countrymen. The picture in Acts 
of the Christians joining with other Jews in temple worship * 
and synagogue assemblies * is apt to mislead. The Christians 
were not thoroughly at home there. The associations and 
practices which gave them a sense of unity with one another 
were found in separate meetings. Only there could they give 
adequate expression to their faith and hope. This early 
church had its own worship in which the attitude to Jesus 
played a prominent part. It had its own rite of initiation in 
baptism, and those who were baptized had a common bond 
and a sense of possessing a status not yet shared by other 
Jews. It had a consciousness of being led by the Spirit, which 
implied that those outside the group, even if Jews, were not led 
by the Spirit. It had common meals, which not only pro- 
vided a bond of social fellowship and practical sharing, but 
also served to bring to acute focus the sense of communion 
with the Master. It had its hope of an imminent coming of 
the Christ, and its conviction that this day would bring a 
blessing for the faithful believer but tragedy for the stubborn 
unbeliever. It began to develop its own interpretation of 
Scripture and to find prophecies of the career of Jesus. It had 
its leaders, esteemed above priests, scribes, and elders. To the 
extent that this group valued and cherished its Leader, fellow- 
ship, and practices, just so much was it inwardly estranged 
from those Jews who would not believe. It might cling to its 
Jewish contacts and heritage, exalt its Jewish basis and charac- 
ter, and seek to win its Jewish neighbors, but the Jews who 
followed Jesus as the Christ and lived in the Christian fellow- 
ship were living life from another center, and the things which 
set them apart are not to be covered by the word ‘only.’ 
They were the things which to an earnest Christian counted 
most. In other words, the factors which conditioned the 
separation from Judaism were not brought into the Christian 
movement from Gentile sources, but were present in the move- 
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ment from the first, and they logically worked themselves out 
when official Judaism proved persistently unresponsive. 


IV 


Another factor which helped provide the basis for the 
separation was the bilingual character of Christianity. Jesus 
taught in Aramaic, and the common people who heard him 
were at home in that language. Yet even Jesus probably 
spoke a little Greek. Many of his hearers were proficient in 
two languages, and could report his doings and sayings in 
Greek. Probably such reports in Greek were current even 
during Jesus’ ministry. 

After the death of Jesus, the resurrection experiences 
opened a new phase of the movement. These experiences 
began in Galilee. Soon, however, the group took up its 
residence in Jerusalem. Two possibilities for the spread of a 
Greek tradition are thus given. One is that some of those 
holding the resurrection faith never left Galilee for Jerusalem, 
but remained in North Palestine, where they traveled, or had 
contact with travelers, to and from Ptolemais, Tyre, Damas- 
cus, and other centers. Aramaic was prevalent over this 
entire region, and was largely used by these disciples, but 
Greek was the medium of communication for a considerable 
proportion even of the Jews. Such arteries of expansion 
ought not to be neglected as a possibility. Along these high- 
ways some Gentiles as well as many Jews heard about Jesus. 
I do not mean that there promptly arose in these regions a 
Gentile church feeling its independence of Judaism, but some 
Gentiles no doubt heard the story and a somewhat freer 
attitude probably prevailed. 

The other possibility for Greek-speaking persons to hear the 
story told by the Christians was of course offered by the 


_ Jerusalem church. There is a view that the Jerusalem church 
- Was in the early days an Aramaic-speaking church. Doubt- 
less it was predominantly so. But it must have been a 

bilingual church from the start. 


The Galilean believers must 
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have included some who could tell their story in Greek. In 
Jerusalem there were always a number of Jews who had re. | 
turned from the dispersion, who spoke Greek either by _ 
preference or by necessity. Other Jews used Greek in contact _ 
with these returned Jews or with Gentiles. Both the Book of 
Acts ?* and a synagogue inscription found in Jerusalem” 
testify that synagogues for Greek-speaking Jews were among __ 
the centers of Jewish worship. $a) 

The effect of this bilingual situation was two-fold. Gentiles _ 
could hear the story about Jesus in Greek from the outset. 
However, it does not appear that this occurred to any great _ 
extent, or that such contacts were determinative in the very ie 
early years of the movement. The other effect was more — 
significant. A line of division was drawn within the church _ 
itself. This does not mean that the church was split into two 
parts, but since not all Christians spoke both languages, a 
barrier to full fellowship was established. Social life, gather- 
ings for worship in homes, and choice of synagogues for 
participation in Jewish worship would be determined by this _ 
factor. Moreover, the use of Greek involved a different 
version of the Scriptures and a different relationship to the __ 
life of the Gentile world. Unconsciously the two groups would 
slowly drift apart, even though some shared the life of both 
groups and to some extent held them together. The friction 
mentioned in Acts 6 probably had a deeper cause than the _ 
administration of daily relief. In all probability it indicated _ 
a double strain in the Jerusalem church. The speech of — 
Stephen in Acts 7 is in details at least, if not ina more com- _ 
prehensive sense, the work of Luke. That accorded with 
current methods of writing history. Yet the vigor of the 
purge which liquidated the Hellenistic wing of the Jerusalem 
church suggests that this speech reflects an actual situation, | 
and that a somewhat freer attitude had manifested itself in 

% 6:9. 

37 Greck text and translation in Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 
revised English translation (New York, 1927), p. 440. 
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that circle. It is known that in the Judaism of the dispersion a ee 
there existed tendencies to take a freer attitude towards 
Jewish ceremonial regulations, in order to further the gaining 
of proselytes.*® The development of similar tendencies in 
this circle of Hellenistic Jewish Christians at Jerusalem was 
natural, though startling to native Jewish leaders. 
Not all Hellenistic Jews shared these liberal tendencies. 
Many who had returned to settle at Jerusalem did so because 
of passionate devotion to the exclusive attitude prevailing on = 
among the Jews. The two extremes met in Greek-speaking 
synagogues. The issue came to a head there. The outbreak ; aay 
over Stephen led to the scattering of this group. This out- 
break had two effects. The Aramaic-speaking Christians re- 
acted towards a careful observance of ancestral customs to i 
prove their ‘one hundred per cent.’ Jewishness. They were 
less inclined even before this to draw radical inferences, stress 
radical aspects of Jesus’ teaching, or strike out new paths, just _ 
as the church has always tended to tone down by so-called i - 
‘interpretation’ certain ‘dynamite’ passages in the gospels. 
The Greek-speaking Christians, however, were thrown out — 
into more cosmopolitan surroundings. Having been attacked 
for developing certain freer tendencies of Jesus’ message, they 
naturally focused attention henceforth on precisely those 
features. Judaism had presented its message to Gentiles. — 
They began todo the same. Around the synagogues in every 
Gentile city was a group of Gentiles interested in Judaism on 
its moral and religious and worship side, but for the most part 
standing aloof from separative practices. The Christian mes- _ 
sage would include the elements such Gentiles had found _ 
attractive in Judaism. It would omit some which had pre- _ 
vented full adherence to Judaism, and it would add attractive _ 
features concerned with redemption and a personal center of _ 
loyalty. 
But where did this Greek-speaking group of Christians 
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_ gather for worship and instruction? Here is a point which 


many discussions of the situation at Antioch ** neglect. It is 
hardly likely that the Jewish members of this group were in 
good standing in Jewish circles. The Gentile Christians were 
not likely to promote close union with the synagogue. The 
life of the Christian group developed along rather independent 
lines, with no great emphasis on distinctive Jewish practice, 
With their own message, meetings, leaders, and Messiah-Lord, 
they naturally developed a self-consciousness,*® and appeared 
to others as a separate group. They began to be called 
Christians. This suggests that while some lines may have 
gone out from Galilean Christians into Gentile circles, it was 
through the Christians scattered from Jerusalem that the 
main expansion occurred. These Christians at Antioch 
cherished the heritage and fulfilment of Judaism, but without 
seeking it they had practically separated from Judaism in 
their leadership and fellowship and practices. To defend the 
situation they must have turned with eagerness to every utter- 
ance and act of Jesus which offered a greater or less degree of 
justification for their practice. Palestinian Christians may 
well have preserved and used such tradition, but at Antioch 
particularly such tradition would have been cherished. et 
val 

_ Other steps in the process of separation from Judaism may 
be sketched. The vigorous missionary movement originating 
at Antioch, and perhaps paralleled by other less extensive 
propaganda efforts, soon brought numerous Gentiles into the 
church. These Gentiles had much less interest than their 
Jewish fellow-Christians in the idea that Christianity was the 
fullest Judaism. They brought wider viewpoints and varied 
concepts from pagan cults. A process of de-judaizing gradu- 


29 Acts 11: 10ff. 


4 be _ - Cf, the view of D. W. Riddle in Jesus and the Pharisees (Chicago, 1928), pp. 


55-66. For the view that even the Jerusalem Church had Gentiles in its mem- 
bership, according to the writer of Acts, see Cadbury's note on ‘‘ The Hellenists”’ 
in The Beginnings of Christianity, edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, 
Part I, vol. V (London, 1933), pp. 59-74. 
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ally took place, unconsciously for the most part, but inevi- 
tably. This was, to use the title of a book by A. C. Zenos,* 
“the plastic age of the gospel.” 
entrance of features of thought and practice which were 
strange to strict practicing Jews, and strange also to those 
Jewish Christians who had never responded to. the radical 
tendencies of Jesus’ teaching, and who after Stephen’s death 
had reacted still further towards faithful Jewish practice. 
Only the strategy of sending relief funds to the Jerusalem 
church * and the natural prestige of the Jerusalem church with 
its strategic location, honored leaders, and antiquity, pre- 
vented early separation between the two types. But when 
the Jerusalem church fled to Pella at the start of the Jewish 
war,® it probably suffered a numerical loss. It lost its 
strategic position and its contact with Gentile Christian 
churches. It also lost the contact with Judaism which had 
given it a possibility of growth. The growing Gentile church 
was no longer compelled to keep its face turned towards 
Judaism. The group centered at Pella could exercise no 
notable force upon either Jews or Christians. This group 
which sought to be both a strict practicing Jewish group and 
at the same time a Christian group loyal to Jesus, which 
sought to be loyal both to the tradition and to him who was a 
critic of the tradition, which sought to be loyal both to the 
Torah as authoritative and to Jesus as authoritative, was 
isolated and reduced to futility. It occupied an illogical and 
ultimately impossible position. 


New York, 1927. 
® Acts 11: 29; 24: 17; Gal. 2: 10; 1 Cor. einai ae 


ewes Church History, Bk. 3, ch. 5. 
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THE IDEA OF CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY IN 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 


pant? = By RAPHAEL MINGIOLI, 


The word “deposit” characterizes the concept of Christian 
_ orthodoxy in the Pastoral Epistles. To our writer, Christian 
faith is a complete, permanent, closed and sealed corpus of 
doctrine to which nothing can be added, in which nothing can 
be changed, from which nothing can be taken away. All 
that can be done with this “deposit” is to keep it faithfully, 
and transmit it from our faithful keeping to the equally faith- 
ful keeping of the next generation. All that can be done for 
it is to watch it against the attacks of the ever dangerous 
novelties of intellectual speculation, and safely to invest its 
capital in practical and useful ‘‘good works.” Even if these 
will not prove very lucrative, or fail altogether, the sacred 
and intangible investment will remain intact. 
To this effect the three epistles are simply teeming, over- 
flowing, with warnings and exhortations: 


“As I besought thee . . . charge some that they teach no different doctrine. 
War the good warfare, holding faith. Holding the mystery of faith. Thou wilt 
be a good minister of Christ Jesus nourished with the words of the faith and of 
that good doctrine which thou hast followed. If any one teaches otherwise, and 
consents not to the sound words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine 

. he is blinded. Fight the good fight of the faith. O Timothy, keep that 
which is committed unto thee. Hold fast in faith . . . the pattern of sound 
words which thou heardest from me. That good thing which was committed 
unto thee, guard. Handling aright the word of truth. Thou didst fully know my 
teaching. Continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and of which 
— thou hast been assured, knowing from what persons thou didst learn them. I 
have fought the good fight . . . I have kept the faith. The faith of God’s elect 
2 . the knowledge of the truth . . . the message with which I was entrusted. 
A bishop must be . . . holding fast the faithful word which agrees with the 
teaching. Rebuke them sharply, that they may become sound in the faith. 
Speak thou the things which beseem the sound ‘teaching. That they be... 
sound in faith. Showing thyself . . . uncorruptness in doctrine, sound speech. 
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Nd Now this ‘‘doctrine’’ which admits no other, this “‘mystery 
- of faith,” these “‘words of the faith,” this “pattern of sound 
words,” this ‘‘good thing,” this ‘“uncorruptness in doctrine,” 
this ‘‘message entrusted’’ must be transmitted to other 
“faithful men” as they have been transmitted to us. It is 
precisely this cogent need that our writer feels for the Church 
of his days; and this is the all important task to which he 
urges Titus and Timothy, personifications of the “good 
minister of Christ Jesus, nourished with the words of the faith 
and of that good doctrine,”’ to devote themselves: 


“The sound teaching . . . which was committed to my trust . . . thischarge | 
I commit to thee, son Timothy. These things I write to thee, that thou mayest 


know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the household of God, the church of __ 


the living God, the pillar and mainstay of the truth. If thou put the brethren in 
mind of these things, thou wilt be a good minister of Christ Jesus. Give attention 
to... the teaching. Take heed to thy teaching. These things teach and 
exhort. The things which thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, 
commit thou to faithful men, such as will be able to teach others also. I directed 
thee appoint elders. Holding fast the faithful word which agrees with the teaching 
that he may be able to exhort in the sound doctrine.” 

The chief keeper of this “deposit” is, according to our 
writer, Christ in heaven: ‘‘I know whom I have trusted, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him.” The Church is the “trustee” on earth: 
“the pillar and mainstay of the truth.” This is the “seal” 
of the “‘foundation of God.” To attempt to break that seal 
by intellectual speculation is “iniquity” in which only “‘ves- 
sels to dishonour” can indulge; let the sole concern of the 
“faithful minister of Christ” be that of “‘knowing from 
whom ”’ he has received his “trust” and carefully test his own 
thinking by theirs. 

Our writer has a sacred horror for intellectual speculation. 
It is a dangerous thing, to begin with; and the proof of it is 
there: all those who have ventured into it have ended in utter 
moral failure. Did not Hymenzus and Alexander yield to 
the luring of Gnostic vagaries? Surely they did; and the 


disastrous result was ‘“‘shipwreck concerning the faith.” 


Even when intellectual speculation is not of this dangerous 
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kind, but is prompted by innocent, idle curiosity fed by Jewish 

allegories, it is useless in all cases, harmful in most cases, as it 

diverts our energies from immediate, practical, useful tasks; 
and God knows how much there is to be done! 
But, above all, intellectual speculation is now needless, 

This has been done by St Paul and you can not go higher, 
. deeper and further than St Paul. His writings are the final 
“amen” to legitimate Christian intellectual speculation; and 
ic 7 St Paul remains for us, and for all who will follow, the “pat- 

tern” of sound faith, as well as the perfect example of mis- 
sionary zeal and of consecrated, learned ministry. 

But the trouble with our writer’s attempt at this glorifica- 
tion of St Paul’s teachings is that all he has in common with 
St Paul is the vocabulary, not the ideas. It is a concordance 
of words, not of concepts, to which he has arrived, reading St 
Paul through Acts, the taming glasses which peace-loving 
Luke gave to Christian edification for looking at St Paul. 
Little suspects the earnest writer of the Pastorals that, if 
St Paul could have read Acts and the Pastorals, he would have 
_ been strongly tempted to conclude with the pessimistic Italian 
proverb: “‘Da gli amici mi guardi Dio, che dai nemici mi 
guardo io!’ (May God watch and keep me from my friends, 
I can cope with my enemies.) 

Intellectual speculation then is dangerous, idle, useless; and 
our writer strongly warns Titus and Timothy against it and 
its devotees: 


“Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies . . . vain talking ... 
_ any other thing contrary to the sound teaching . . . the snare of the devil ... 
doctrines of the devil:. . . lies. Reject profane and old wives’ fables . . . wran- 
glings of men of corrupt minds and destitute of the truth. Shun profane babblings 
: . men (whose) word will eat as doth a canker. Shun foolish and unlearned 

questionings. From such turn away. Alexander . . . against him be thou also 
on thy guard. There are many unruly persons, vain talkers and deceivers, 
especially those of the Circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped . . . That 
they (the Cretans) may not give heed to Jewish fables and to commandments of 
men who turn from the truth.” 


But, just as disastrous results prove how foolish and 
4 devilish is speculation, so ‘‘sound doctrine’’ must be proved by 
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its good results. On this oe of orthodoxy through 
practice of good works” to “adorn the doctrine of God our 
; Saviour,” our writer is as initially uncompromising as he 
is in the holy war he wages against speculation. 

. So irreducible and uncompromising, that he has linked 
| together Christian Orthodoxy and unimpeachable moral life; 
one is the proof of the other. ‘Sound doctrine” and “‘a 
special people zealous of good works,” for him, God hath © 


joined together and let no man put them asunder. _ 
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Church Congress Syllabus No. 4 | 
NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


vi Part I. HIsTORICAL ORIGINS 
By Freperick C. GRANT, 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 


institution,”’ said Emerson, “‘is the lengthened shadow 
of one man.”’ That was the nineteenth-century romanticist 
formula. ‘‘An institution is the product of a number of social 
forces acting in concert upon some human situation, and asa 
rule reshaping the past to meet the needs of the present.” 
That is the twentieth-century sociological formula. ‘The 
church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth” 
(I Tim. 3: 15)—the New Testament definition seems to agree 
with neither formula. Instead, it reflects a mystical, ‘super- 
naturalistic’ view of the church; it presupposes an antiquity 
which goes back to the beginning of the world—is it not the 
ecclesia of God the Creator? It assumes an authority on the 
part of the church, for the safeguarding and accurate state- 
ment of the truth, which anticipates the Byzantine Councils 
and Trent. True, the language is late, the epistle probably 
comes from the last decade of the first century, if not later still 
(it certainly is not Paul’s language—he called the church ‘the 
Body of Christ’); but this probability makes the phraseology 
all the more interesting—not only because it thus finds its 

proper setting in history, but also because it suggests that we 
may be able to make out the earlier development which led 
up to it. And that would be very interesting. 

By the early years of the nineteenth century, the principle 
of development in church doctrine and institutions was coming 
to be generally recognized. Newman’s famous Essay pre- 
supposed ideas that were in the air. Pre-Darwinian notions 
of biological evolution were being discussed and were taken 
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seriously; political and social evolution, theological and re-— 
ligious, were other phases of the same general theory. And 
that is really the period when the naive traditional idea of the 
‘founding’ of the church gave way before modern thought— _ 
not, as many assume, a hundred years later, in our own day, 

or as the result of a more thorough-going biblical criticism. 


Was Jesus the ‘Founder’ of the Christian church? Yes— a 
and No! He inaugurated a movement which led to the . a 
church, produced the church, took the form of a church; or 
rather, as a result of his ministry, though in spite of the expec- 
tation of the speedy end of the age which his message en- 
couraged (at least as it was understood by his closest fol- — 
lowers), there came into existence a close-knit group of fol- 
lowers with doctrines and practices that clearly marked them 
off from their fellow Jews. ‘‘What Jesus announced was the 
Kingdom of God; what came was the Catholic Church.” 
Loisy’s epigram is true in part—on the long scale of centuries. 
What came, first of all, was not the Catholic Church but a 
Jewish sect—and out of the sect grew the Catholic Church. 

But, as we have seen, the naive traditional idea that our 
Lord ‘inaugurated’ or ‘founded’ the church, with its long 
course of history clearly in mind, and provided it in advance 
with sacraments, ministry, liturgy, canons—this idea was 
already antiquated, in principle, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Nor did he ‘found’ the church in the sense that his teaching 
as a whole was destined eventually to produce some such 
institution, after the first impact of his work was over, and 
men consciously sought to gather up and perpetuate its re- 
sults. For it was not the teaching of Jesus, but his Resurrec- 
tion, that marked the beginning of Christianity in history, the 
‘founding’ of the church; and although the Resurrection _ 
inevitably presupposes him (i.e. his historical appearance) and 
his teaching, it is wey true that the teaching alone might 
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never have produced the church. It is the Resurrection of | 4 
Jesus that is the central, pivotal point of New Testament _ 
religion ; and it was equally important in the historical begin. __ 


nings of the church. Not that the Resurrection stood alone, 
as a bare event: for (1) it was the Resurrection of Jesus, whom 
his disciples already knew and followed, as Messiah; and (2) 
the Resurrection was interpreted in the light of the ‘out- 
pouring’ of the Spirit which accompanied or followed it and 


guaranteed the arrival of the New Age. 


II 
a Perhaps the earliest account of the ministry of our Lord is 
the brief outline contained in Peter’s ‘sermon’ in the house of 


Cornelius (Acts 10: 34-43, from the ‘B’ or old Jerusalem and 


Judean source used by the author of Acts): 


“The word which [God] sent unto the children of Israel, preaching good tidings 


of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all!)—that saying . . . was published 
throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee, after ‘the Baptism’ which John 
preached—even Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him with the Holy Spirit 
and with power; who went about doing good, and healing all who were oppressed 
by the devil, for God was with him. And-we are witnesses of all he did both in 
the country of the Jews and in Jerusalem; whom also they put to death, hanging 
him on a tree. Him God raised up the third day, and let him be manifested, not 
to all the people but to witnesses chosen in advance by God, that is to us, who 
ate and drank with him after he rose from the dead. And he charged us to preach 
to the people and to testify that he is the one who is appointed by God to be the 
judge of living and dead. To him all the prophets bear witness, that through his 
name every one who believes on him shall receive remission of sins.”’ 


The passage has no doubt been edited by the author of Acts— 
especially in verses 36 and 41, which are particularly ‘Lucan’ 
in phrasing and outlook. But that an older source underlies 
the passage hardly admits of doubt. For one thing, it pro- 
vides the best explanation of the grammatical difficulties in 
verses 37 and 38. One can see at a glance how the outline 
given by Peter is in general the one followed by the Gospels, 
particularly Mark; and how the emphasis on healing and 
exorcism, to the disregard of Jesus’ teaching, also charac- 
terizes Mark. Some would add, with Professor Dodd, that it 
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explains Mark, who simply followed the primitive pattern in 
recounting the life of our Lord. 

One thing is certainly clear, whether we start with this 
‘primitive pattern’ or with the finished Gospels: the setting of 
Jesus’ life and ministry was Messianic. Scholars may and 
will debate the complicated question whether—or in what 
sense—our Lord claimed to be Messiah during his earthly _ 
ministry. But for a study of the historical origins of the 
church, the essential point is that his life and mission, his 
ministry and message were from the first interpreted messiani- 
cally. His resurrection was no resuscitation of a dead man, 
good and holy as he was; nor was it an assurance of survival 
in the beyond of a notable prophet, say another Moses or 
Elijah; it was the exaltation, the glorification at God's right 
hand of one who was thus proved to be the heavenly Messiah, 
the Son of Man, the one ‘appointed by God to be the Judge 


Such was the conviction that set Christianity going as a 
new religion, at first a Jewish sect, but soon to become the 
worldwide Catholic Church with a missionary program which 
knew no frontiers of nation, language, race, or color. The 
language of the earlier Christian communities in Palestine was 
doubtless Aramaic, the every-day speech of Palestinian Jews. 
But it was not long before Greek-speaking Jews were con- 

verted (the ‘Hellenists’ of Acts 6: 1; see also 11: 19-20), and 

then ‘Greeks,’ i.e. pagans: the mission to Gentiles was simply 

_ inevitable, quite apart from Paul, its leading apostle. Conse- 

quently the primitive church soon became bilingual. It fell 

heir to the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Old 

Testament used by the ‘Hellenist’ Jews. Its preaching, and 

the traditions of Jesus’ life and teaching, had now to be trans- 

_ lated into Greek, the lingua franca of the Empire. Its lan- 
guage of worship and devotion had also to be Greek. - 

. At this point, some would tell us, new ideas entered the 

stream of Christian tradition, especially ideas derived from the 
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; widely popular mystery-religions. But it seems clear that 
the ideas so described are all to be found at the earliest stage 
of the Christian movement, and are not so much intrusions 
from without as developments from within. For example, 
the Greek-speaking disciples called Jesus ‘Kyrios,’ Lord; but 
(1) not only was the idea of Jesus’ Lordship already present 
and in common use in the primitive community, since he was 
regarded as the Risen, Exalted, Heavenly Messiah or ‘Son 
of Man,’ but (2) the very term only translates the Aramaic 
word Mar (Lord) or Maran (our Lord), which survives and 
gets carried over—along with other words of Aramaic origin— 
into Greek Christianity, as in the formula Mardna thé 
(‘Our Lord, come!’ I Cor. 16: 22). ‘This term, then, the 
central and most significant term for a ‘Christ cult,’ was not 
even a development, whether early or late: it was purely—in 
its origin—a translation. The church began with an exalted 
heavenly Lord, who stood at God’s right hand, and was ex- 
pected to come again on the clouds of heaven and hold the 
Last Judgment. Briefly and bluntly, Christianity was a 
‘cult’ from the start. And the basic experience upon which 
this cult of Jesus’ divine Messiahship rested was the two-fold 
one of his self-manifestations after death (the resurrection 
‘appearances,’ technically so described in the New Testament, 
which uses the verb regularly used in the Septuagint and 
elsewhere for ‘visions’) and the phenomena of the ‘out- 


As a consequence of the conviction of Jesus’ exaltation to 
heavenly Messiahship, the most primitive community (i.e. in 
Palestine) viewed itself in closest relation to ‘the hope of 
Israel.’ It was not yet a separate church, let alone a body 
of adherents of a new religion! It was the ecclesia of God, 
the New or the True Israel; but it lived still in the midst of 
the old Israel, which had rejected the word which God ‘sent’ 
through his Servant Jesus; and its mission was (1) to await 
the Parousia, the full manifestation of the Lord in his messi- 
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anic glory, on the Day of Judgment when the Kingdom of God 
should finally come ‘in power’ (cf. Mark 8:38-9:1), and 
(2) to ‘preach repentance and remission of sins in his name,’ 
even to those who had rejected him, in the hope that all 
Israel might be converted and so share in the divine blessings 
soon to descend upon the earth—the ‘seasons of refreshing 
from the Lord’ (Acts 4: 19). 

It was, as we have observed, a further step, but one soon 
taken, to preach this message to Gentiles—via the ‘Hellen- 
ists’—and there were some (perhaps later found in the ‘party’ 
of James) who hesitated over this step, and insisted upon con- 

fining the mission to Jews. Hence the strange insertion of 
the command found in the Mission Discourse of Matthew, 
“Got not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans” (Matt. 10: 5; cf. verse 23—both 
are perhaps from the ‘M’ document). The same group, no 
doubt, were responsible for the later effort to compel Gentile 
converts to accept circumcision and the full obligations of the 
Jewish Law (Acts 15; cf. Gal. 2: 3-5). But by this time there 
was another constituency to be reckoned with: Paul and his 
Gentile churches. And it is no doubt historically accurate 
that the full truth and freedom of the gospel were maintained 
chiefly, as Paul claimed, by his own stubborn refusal to ‘give 
_ place in the way of subjection . .. even for an hour.’ 
Christianity was in origin a Jewish Messianic sect; but from 
its very beginning it had the potentialities of a world-religion, 
_ and could not be held back from its destiny. Even the most 
_ pious, the most devoted, the most prominent of the older 
leaders—pious but narrow—even the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ 
who now stood at the helm in Jerusalem, could not hold in 
check its powerful, on-rushing momentum. 
The leaders of the primitive community were the Apostles. 
But the title was not limited to the Twelve. Paul claims it, 
and applies it to others besides the Twelve (Rom. 16:7). In 
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Palestine the apostles were no doubt the leaders, even ‘rulers’ 
sof the community (¢f. Acts 15:2, ‘Apostles and elders’; of. 
: also Matt. 19: 28—as ‘judges’ of the New Israel they were 

not only to try cases, but also doubtless to expound the ‘New 

Law’). Synagogue organization—or rather that of the 
ish community—is also reflected in the title ‘elder,’ which 
_ was doubtless usually appropriate in view of the age of those 
chosen for the office. But the primary qualification of an 

‘Apostle,’ if we may trust the Book of Acts (1:22), was his 
witness to the Resurrection—hence Paul’s repeated insistence 
that he had ‘seen the Lord.’ Out of this primitive type of 
leadership grew in time, especially in the Gentile churches, the 
variety of ministry we find reflected in the Pauline epistles 
and later: apostles, prophets, teachers, evangelists, workers of 
miracles, healers, shepherds, rulers, bishops, deacons—the 
_ terms overlap as do the offices. What we find in the end, 
say early in the second century, is the result of a slow, non- 
uniform, but nevertheless we believe Spirit-guided emergence 
of certain normal types of organization: eventually of one 
main type which centered in the Presbyter-Bishop, or in the 
Bishop with his council of elders. It is difficult to make out 
the precise lines of advance, either in theory or in practice, 
of the ministry as reflected in the New Testament. Our 
sources are too few and too brief. Nor can the termini, both 
a quo and ad quem, be made out accurately. But the impor- 
tant facts are (1) that there was considerable variety, in 
different areas and at different periods—the late Canon 
Streeter was quite right in this, the main contention of his 
Primitive Church; and (2) that the movement toward greater 
uniformity in organization and ministry set in strongly at the 
: beginning of the second century. If nothing else, the im- 
perial reforms of Trajan would suggest something of the sort 
to the leaders of an organization now as widespread and 
1 Some scholars hold that even a kind of ‘caliphate’ emerged in the Judean 


community, with James ‘the brother of the Lord’ at its head by right of con- 
sanguinity. 
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numerous as the Christian church. Hence the language of 
the Prayer Book, that ‘from the Apostles’ time’ there have 
been three orders of the ministry, is perfectly sound language 
—provided we do not read into it more than is there, in this 
typically guarded, typically accurate Anglican statement. 
But there were still churches in the second century which 
were governed by Elders, and perhaps even some headed by 
prophets (if we take the Didaché into account).? The ‘mo- 
narchial’ bishop was yet to come—though he had his ardent 
harbinger in Ignatius of Antioch. 


VI 
The sacraments generally observed from the beginning were 


the two ‘sacraments of the gospel’: Baptism and the Supper 


of the Lord. Baptism was the specific rite proclaimed and 
_ practiced in ‘the Baptism which John preached’ (Acts 10: 


37). When it became the distinctively Christian rite of initia- 


_ tion we are not sure. Some of our sources describe John’s 


baptism as if it were practically the Christian rite, guarantee- 


_ ing the gift of the Spirit. The Supper, on the other hand, 


though it was doubtless patterned very largely upon the 
Jewish sacred meal, the Kiddush (as it still is in the Didaché), 


_ was definitely the Christian fellowship meal or agapé from 
on the beginning.* And that means not simply the fellowship of 


disciples with one another, important as this was, but fellow- 
ship with the Risen, Exalted Lord. Whether or not the 


_ words, ‘‘ This do in remembrance of me,” belong to the earliest 
_ form of the tradition, the fact is the meal was repeated, fre- 
quently and regularly. In time it came to be divided in two 
_ parts; the ‘communion’ was set off distinctly from the ‘agapé’ 


or common meal; but this was probably after the time of Paul. 
The ‘other’ sacraments arose in time either as the hallow- 
ing of common ideas and their interpretation in a Christian 
* At least, this is a possible interpretation of Did. xi-xv. 
* The Last Supper may or may not have been a Passover meal—the evidence is 


variously interpreted. All that is claimed here is that the early Christian rite 
was probably influenced by the Kiddush. 
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sense, or as the formal regulation of practices as old as the 
Christian cult itself.‘ The first Christians had, e.g., no spe. 
cifically Christian rite of matrimony: Jewish Christians were 
married just like other Jews; Italian and Greek Christians 
like other Italians and Greeks; all were married at home, with 
purely domestic ceremonies. The Christian sacrament of 
7s Holy Matrimony came later. Its earliest evidence is from 


__ the second century: and this evidence (e.g. Ignatius, To Poly. 
ss ¢arp, v) may point only to the ancient equivalent of the 
Banns. 


The services of worship—in addition to the Supper—in- 
cluded prayer and reading of Scripture; in Palestine, these 
" ¥ were modelled on the synagogue services; at Jerusalem, the 
disciples added to this their devotions in the temple, at regu- 
lar ‘hours of prayer’; outside Palestine, the Christian assem- 
blies were completely divorced from synagogue as well as 

temple, from the very beginning of the Gentile mission. This 
; was true at least in the churches of St Paul, perhaps not so 

completely elsewhere. Both in Palestine and elsewhere the 
. Christians met for worship in private houses. ‘Hymns and 
—_ spiritual songs’ were composed for Christian use; some of them 
are quoted in the New Testament, where also perhaps occa- 
sional rhythmic phrases echo such compositions. Fragments 
of early liturgical pieces may also be identified, here and there. 
The ‘teachers’ of the early Church, both in Palestine and in 
the Gentile world, taught the new converts the ‘words of the 
Lord,’ i.e. Jesus’ sayings and parables and the incidents of 
his ministry—how else could they live the new life of ‘the 
Way,’ that is the life ‘in accordance with the sayings of the 
Lord,’ unless these were faithfully memorized and under- 
stood? Moreover, a prophet would now and then utter a 
word directly from the Lord, not mediated by the tradition— 
Paul refers to such messages, and we have specific examples 
in Revelation i-iii. | 

Fasting was in common use, as not only St Paul (II Cor. 


* Unction and Absolution, e.g., grew out of practices as old as the Church itself. 
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6:5, 11:27) and the Book of Acts (13: 2f, 14: 23) make clear, 
but even some of the variant readings and glosses that have 
crept into the New Testament text (Mark 9: 29, I Cor. 7: 5, 
Acts 10:30). Though our Lord and his disciples did not fast 
(Mark 2: 19), it was not long before the practice was adopted. 
For Jewish Christianity, as for Judaism, it was probably one 
of the most natural expressions of religious devotion; indeed, 
this would be true of the orient generally, and even of some 
parts of the Graeco-Roman world in those days. Hence the 
full discussion in Matt. 6: 16-18, where the spirit of the gospel 
_ is applied to current Jewish-Christian practice. By the time 
of the Didaché, probably a little later than the Gospel of 
_ Matthew, the practice was regular, and we read: “Do not 
keep your fasts with the hypocrites, on Mondays and Thurs- 
days; you are to fast on Wednesdays and Fridays” (ch. viii). 


Lord’s Prayer, 7b.). 
Of course, with human nature what it is, ‘heresy and 
_ schism’ were not unknown, even in the New Testament 
period, and even what we should now call excommunication 
7 (II Thess. 3:14, I Cor. 5:3-5) Matt. 18:17). In the close- 


ment is concerned with warnings against false teachers and 
_ false teaching; and in the early period (see Galatians and the 

_ Corinthian epistles) the dangers of schism were emphatically 
_ -recognized. One of the disadvantages of the use of private 
houses for the assemblies of the early Christians was probably 
_ the tendency to social cleavage which this would foster— 
_ Chiefly in the great towns and cities of the Roman world, 
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eg. Corinth. It is one of the main achievements of St Pay! 
that he kept the Gentile churches from schism; for all his 
doctrine of Christian freedom from the Law, and the things 
he had suffered from the ‘Judaizers,’ he would not permit his 
congregations to repudiate the mother-church in Palestine, 
His collection of alms for the Jerusalem church was meant to 
seal and guarantee the unity of the two wings, Palestinian 
and Gentile. 

According to the New Testament there is only one church; 
individual ‘churches’ are only local representatives of the one 
ecclesia. There were no ‘denominations’; separation meant, 
not a new ‘church,’ but separation from the one and only 
church which was the ‘Body of Christ.’ But were not 
_ Christians as such separatists—from Judaism? By no means! 

Since there was only one God, there could be only one ‘people 
_ of God.’ As Dr. Easton has stated it, 


“The ‘church’ concept was as much a part of early Christian thinking as 
was the existence of God: the church, of course, being simply Israel. A visible 
community on earth, chosen by God, and ‘holy’ by reason of His choice, was a 
postulate in Christ’s thinking; and the earliest history of the church concept in 
Christianity is simply the gradual transformation of physical Israel into spiritual 
Israel—with the idea that Christ ‘founded’ the church as the last stage in the 


process.” 

There are various stages in the process. In one, the church 
is the people of Israel, with the Christians following a special 
‘way’ within it. In another, the church is the ‘remnant’ 
foretold by the prophets—the ‘true’ Israel. In another, the 
church is the ‘spiritual’ Israel, opposed to—and by—' Israel 
after the flesh’: both these ideas come close to that of the 
elect. Another idea is that of the ‘new’ Israel, the people of 
the ‘new covenant’ foretold by Jeremiah. But the point to 
note is that, in the New Testament, the development of ‘the 
church idea’ is a real development; it is not something novel 
added to the original gospel by later generations. It rests 
back upon and is continuous with the whole religious outlook 
of Judaism, as the religion of the sacred Covenant between 
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God and Israel. It is taken for granted at every level of New 
Testament theology, and it persisted for generations after the 
New Testament had closed. 
The ‘communism’ of the early church (Acts 4: 34-35) is a 
misnomer. (1) There is no evidence of any social theory, or 
of any propaganda for it, as a solution of pressing economic 
problems. (2) It was not compulsory—this is the whole 


point of the story of Ananias and Sapphira. In any event 


it did not work. For it was not long before Paul began to 


collect funds for the relief of the ‘poor saints’ in Jerusalem. 
Instead, we must visualize a group whose interests were not 


in the least this-worldly, who practiced complete detachment 


or undertook to do so—in the interest of mutual aid or 


view of the Lord’s impending Parousia. 


humane legislation. 


in both faith and practice. 


_ account of the spread of a church provided with fully detailed 


charity within the group, and with complete realization of 


the eventual worthlessness of earthly wealth or property in 
Out of this primi- 
tive other-worldliness and detachment certainly grew the 
practice of charity which has characterized true Christianity 


_ ever since: in the first century, Paul’s collection for the poor, 


and the relief mission from Antioch; in the second, open hos- 
pitality to the brethren, and the redemption of enslaved or 
banished Christians; in the third, the sale of church property 
to feed the martyrs in prison; in the fourth, under Constan- 
tine, the end of crucifixion as a penalty at law, and other 
The social forces at work in Christianity 
have been perfectly characteristic and distinctive of it, from 
the days of the earliest disciples i in Jerusalem and Judea. 

The New Testament is full of variety—in ministry and 
_ organization, in theology, in worship and devotion. But 
along with variety there is a constant emphasis upon unity 
What we now see in the New 
Testament, i.e. in the period of approximately a century which 
it reflects, is no longer the naive, old-fashioned, story-book 
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plans from the start; instead, it is the evolution of a faith, 
a cult, a body of belief and practice under the guidance of the 
divine Spirit, but conditioned every step of the way by the 
human situations and factors which it met—and mastered. 
It is the story of something new in human history, a power as 
of God himself at work in the world. And we do not hesitate 
so to describe it still, We see the church as it set forth upon 
its way to meet the coming of God’s Kingdom, when God 
should ‘take his great power and reign’ forever over the whole 
universe. That movement, unique in the history of our 
world, is still ‘alive and on the march.’ And if, as we trust, 
its outward unity is now approaching a realization which has 
not been possible for centuries, we are certain that its strength 
will be apparent as never before. With the New Testament 
to guide us, we can look forward confidently to a unity which 
is not uniformity, but is all the greater, the richer and more 
effective for being a unity in diversity. ‘‘There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same Spirit: there are diversities of min- 


istrations, and the same Lord.” : ; 
For FURTHER STUDY 


1. Collect the New Testament passages which bear upon 
the ministry in the first century, and examine them in the 
standard commentaries. Read also the Didaché and the 
Epistles of Ignatius. 

2. Arrange the accounts of the Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper in parallel columns (Mark 14: 22-25, Matt. 26: 26-29, 
Luke 22: 17-20, I Cor. 11: 23-25; bracket vv. 19b—20, omitted 
in the ‘Western’ text of Luke, as Westcott and Hort do). 
With the help of modern commentaries study the question: 
Which most nearly represents the earliest tradition of the 
Supper?—See also The Ministry and the Sacraments, pp. 272- 
286 (F. G. Kenyon); and M. Dibelius, From Tradition to 
Gospel, pp. 205-211. 

3. What passages in the New Testament may be viewed 
as quoting early Christian hymns or other liturgical ‘frag- 

ments’? 
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* 4. One of the major and still incompletely answered ques- 

5 Bi tions of research is this: How large a debt did the early church 

-_-_ gwe the Jewish Old Testament, particularly the Greek trans- 

+> lation (the Septuagint)? Beyond that, what was the church’s 

debt to Judaism generally? 

5. Discuss the evidence for the view that primitive Christi- 
anity was ‘‘an idealistic social movement.” 

6. What bearing has the modern view of Christian origins, 
outlined above, upon the question of Church Unity? 

7. What justification does the New Testament supply 
(1) episcopacy, (2) presbyterianism, (3) congregationalism, 
(4) papalism, (5) non-institutional Christianity (e.g. Quaker- 
- jsm), as types of church polity? What does the New Testa- 
- ment make it clear each lacks, taken in isolation or exag- 

gerated? 

_ §. What is ‘heresy’ in the New Testament: Is it theological 
inaccuracy, self-willed independence in teaching, fundamen- 
tally subversive principles of faith or morals, the disregard of 
authority, or something else? 

g. What bearing has the modern view of Christian origins 
upon the place and function of the church in the community? 
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By Suerman E. Jounson, 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 
oi It is our purpose to make this department a contributors’ 
column consisting mainly of brief critical and exegetical notes, 
and we are therefore soliciting such contributions, which 
should be sent to me at the above address. 
In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester 
(England) for April, there is an article on the date of the 
_ Epistle to the Philippians by Dr. T. W. Manson, which will 
_ probably produce considerable discussion. His thesis is that 
_ Philippians was written from Ephesus—but not from a prison 
in Ephesus—before First Corinthians and that the references 
to imprisonment in the letter are in some cases quite general 
and in others are allusions to his recent trial before Gallio in 
Corinth. A. H. F. 

Prof. A. T. Olmstead suggested to me some time ago that 
some of the sources in the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch may 
be Christian and date from the siege of Jerusalem. I have _ 
come to the conclusion that Charles’ A! source is Christian, = © 
A? less possibly so, and A? certainly Jewish. Josephus, B.J. ail ‘- 
as vi. 5. 2, speaks of false oracles promising deliverance which  —T 
_ were uttered during the siege. Allthreeofthe Asourcesmay = 
be such oracles. In the A’ source, the time of woe is divided __ sy ae 
into twelve parts (27: 1-13), and I think that most of these = 
twelve periods of woe may be paralleled from Josephus. The 
first of these (“‘the beginnings of commotions”) may mean 
events leading up to the siege—activity of the Sicarii, etc. 
_ The fourth (‘‘the sending of the sword”’) refers to the arrival 
of Titus’ army. By 14th Xanthicus (B.J. v. 3. 1) Titus was 


> 


. place. For the fifth (‘‘famine and the withholding of rain’’) 
see v. 8. 2 and v. 13. 7. Between 14 Xanthicus and 1 Pane- 
‘mus, 115,880 dead are said to have been carried out of the 


already before Jerusalem, and some skirmishes had taken 
x, 
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city. There is more than one reference to thirst, e.g. vi. 6. 1, 
In Josephus’ speech, v. 9. 4, he taunts his fellow-countrymen 
with the fact that whereas the springs were formerly dried 
up, now under enemy control they flowed freely. The sixth 
period of woe (“earthquakes and terrors”) is more vague, 
There is no record of actual earthquake in Jerusalem itself, 
and the reference can hardly be identified. Does it refer to 
assault by battering rams? The seventh period has dropped 
out of our text. Would it have referred to the cessation of 
temple sacrifices on 17 Panemus (vi. 2. 1), or to the canni- 
balism described in vi. 3. 4? If to the latter, a copyist might 
have thought it too horrible to copy. The eighth is a “mul- 
titude of spectres and attacks of the Shedim.”’ Josephus tells 
of a number of portents, includi.g a bright light which shone 
on 8 (9?) Xanthicus, vi. 5. 3; and chariots and soldiers in the 
clouds on 21 Artemisius (vi. 5. 3). The ‘‘fall of fire”’ is the 
ninth. The first of the temple colonnades was burnt on 22 
Panemus, vi. 2. 9, and the second on 24 Panemus. The tem- 
ple itself was burned on 10 Lous. Tenth of the woes is 
‘“‘rapine and much oppression.” This of course had taken 
place long since, but was now continually aggravated; cf. 
especially vi. 3. 3-5. There is no clear reference to the elev- 
enth woe, ‘wickedness and much unchastity,” in Josephus, 
but it is quite likely that it occurred. The final woe is ‘‘con- 
fusion from the mingling together of all the aforesaid.”” This 
would picture the situation just before the upper city was 
taken on 8 Gorpiaeus (vi. 7-8). This is followed by 28:1, 
“Nevertheless whosoever understandeth shall then be wise” 
(cf. the closely parallel Mk 13: 14, in its present form written 
about the same time) ‘‘for the measure and reckoning of that 
time are two parts a week of seven weeks.” At this point the 
prophecy becomes vague and Messiah is expected to come soon. 
In 29: 5-8 we have a description of the miraculous time of 
plenty which Papias credits to Jesus. We should remember 
that it is from Jerusalem elders that Papias had his tradition. 
That the Messianic age should be thought of in terms of food 
is psychologically quite likely in a time of famine. S. E. J. 
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Phe History of History. By J. T. Shotwell. Vol. 1. Columbia University 
1939, PP- xii + 407. $3.75. 

Lord Balfour once called History ‘a discreditable episode on one of the smallest 
planets of one of the smallest stars,’ but this book indicates that the writers of 
history have done something to redeem their shady subject. An Introduction to 
the History of History was published in 1922 and we have here the first volume of a 
revised edition which begins with mythology and ends with Origen. In addition 
to the sections on Egyptian, Babylonian, Jewish, Greek, Roman and Church 
History, there isa chapter on ‘ Books and Writing’ and another on ‘The Measuring 
of Time,’ both full of interesting information. Since more than a quarter of the 
book deals with the Old Testament and early Christian writers, there is much 
in it that concerns students of the Bible and of Church History. As he is writing 
a history of scéentific history, the author is rather severe on historians who write 
under the obsession of religious belief; and that is not all, for he suggests that even 
if history escapes religion and metaphysics it is in danger of being captured by 

literature. 
uf He has, in spite of this caveat, himself produced a literary work of a high order 
with many effective summarizations. For instance the correction of the theology 
of the Jahvist by the Elohist is described as follows: ‘The god who eats his supper 
_ by the tent door and cannot even throw Jacob in a wrestling match except by a 
foul is not Jahveh as J lightly assumes, for Jahveh is a more exalted deity’ (p. 117). 
The statement (p. 328) that ‘faith puts a premium on credulity’ depends on the 
object and basis of the faith: the magical papyri and, one might add, Suetonius 
are evidence that the early Christians were probably less credulous than their 
neighbors. The charge that ‘The Apostle to the Gentiles cared little for the 
details of the life of Jesus and boasted of his indifference’ (p. 328) has been an- 
swered at some length by J. Weiss in his Urchristentum. ‘It is now,’ Weiss wrote, 
‘one of the strangest of theological false trails when it is assumed that Paul alone 
of all early Christian missionaries renounced this method of illustration by stories 
_ from the life of Jesus since he neither knew nor wished to know anything of them’ 

(p. 227, Engl. transl.). 

If the author’s remark on page 24 that ‘the most influential historians of Europe 
have been the parish priests’ be correct, then parish priests should read this book 
and learn to distinguish history from propaganda. On page 112, note 6, Israel 


_ should be Isaiah and at the foot of page 338 Ebonite should be Ebionite. 
A. H. Forster. 


God in History. By Otto Piper. Macmillan, 1939, pp. xxi + 189. $2.00. 


q 
This is a book to confound the ‘liberalism’ which seeks to account for the course 
] of human events solely in terms of man and nature, which regards reference to a 


__ divine factor in historical processes as neither ‘scientific’ nor respectable, which 
even in the sphere of religion considers men’s thoughts about God as more im- 
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portant than God himself—thus reducing divine intervention in history to a sort 
of remote control. But if we accept the Christian postulate that this is God's 
world, that God has given us in his Word a revelation of himself and his activity, 
and that God works in human affairs through a chosen people, we cannot thus 
reduce the divine factor to some vague over-ruling providence; and the 
between history and the natural sciences breaks down. In the sphere of ‘holy 
history,’ at least—first under the old covenant with Israel; then, after the Incarna- 
tion, under the new covenant with the Church, the spiritual Israel—God's 
sovereign will and purpose are manifest and directly determinative. 

Such is Piper’s thesis, based upon the premise of a thorough-going supernatural 
Biblical realism in revelation, according to which even the first chapters of 
Genesis embody in the form of myth recollections of man’s ‘pre-history’ in a 
spiritual world from which he fell. (This reminds one of Origen.) Piper traces 
the hand of God in this ‘holy history’ through the two ‘zons’ separated by the 
Incarnation, the most significant of all the facts of history because marking a new 
and higher stage of God's activity in his world. Christ came ‘in the fullness of 
time,’ when without him the race could go no farther, to become the spring of a 
new and loftier humanity. Apart from God’s intervention in history, neither 
Judaism nor Chirstianity can be understood. The miracle of Israel through the 
centuries is a standing proof of the inadequacy of any naturalistic interpretation. 
The author’s analysis of the problem of anti-Semitism is worthy of particular no- 
tice. The Jew is paying the divinely imposed penalty of his own spiritual blind- 
ness, yet not finally rejected by the Lord of the Covenant. 

It is a thought-provoking and a question-raising book; and one significant of 
deep currents in contemporary European theology which should be a wholesome 
corrective of the bankruptcy of our modern humanism. We do not have here a 
philosophy of history; but one is tempted to coin the word meta-history as ap- 
plicable to the book. 

Dr Piper was for several years Karl Barth’s successor at Miinster, and now, an 
exile from his native land because of outspoken criticism of Nazi eccelesiastical 
policies, is serving as Guest Professor at Princeton Seminary. 

P. V. Norwoop. 


Record and Revelation. Essays on the Old Testament by Members of the Society 
for Old Testament Study. Edited by H. Wheeler Robinson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, pp. xi + 540. $4.00. 


A source of continual pleasure to the Old Testament student is the continuing 
series of ‘revelations’ in his field. Hardly a day goes by in which there is not some 
new contribution to knowledge of ‘the book.’ Archzology, philology, criticism— 
new lines of approach combine to make the study fresh and exciting. 

Each one of these finds its treatment in this new work of the Society for Old 
Testament Study, as a few years ago they did in The People and the Book edited 
by the late A. S. Peake. 

In a sense, then, Record and Revelation is the bringing up to date and under one 
cover of all the progress that has been made in Old Testament study in the last 
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Authors of essays are, with four exceptions, the great names among Old Testa- 
ment scholars in Great Britain. The exceptions provide some idea of the star- 
spangled quality of the cast, Johannes Hempel and Otto Eissfeldt of Germany, 
Adolphe Lods of France, and J. A. Montgomery of the United States. 

‘The work is divided into ten sections: New Sources of Knowledge, Literature, 
History, Religion, Theology, Archzology, Language, Exegesis, The Old Testament 
and Judaism, and The Old Testament and Christianity. 

Especially noteworthy are the essays by Montgomery already mentioned, in 
which as one might expect the Ras Shamra finds receive their full credit, Hempel’s 
magnificent treatment of The Forms of Oral Tradition and The Contents of the 


r Literature, Origins by Lods, Characteristic Doctrines by the editor and Hooke’s 


treatment of Archzology and the Old Testament. 
Perhaps a quotation from this last section will show better than any further 


ne comment the contribution of this work, which should find its way to the shelves 


of all well equipped Old Testament libraries: 
“It is safe to say that the general effect of the discoveries of the last decade has 


been to confirm the substantial accuracy of the picture of life in Canaan in the 


and Millenium B.c. as described in the patriarchal narratives of Genesis, and to 


provide some ground for the view that written sources for this period may have 


existed at a much earlier date than has been commonly supposed.” 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


Du Groupe Ethnique 2 la Communauté Religieuse: Le Probleme Sociologique de la 


Religion d'Isra#l. By A. Causse. Paris: Libraire Felix Alcan, 1937, pp. 343- 


50 fr. 
_ Many types of study have contributed to the enrichment of our study of the 
Old Testament. Textual, source, and historical criticism have all played their 


part and continue to do so, but, it must be confessed, with a steadily diminishing 


importance. New ‘finds’ may make more verdant the field of historical interpre- 


___ tation, but archzology is today contributing far more to the newer type of study. 


It is in this newer field that the author of this work has chosen to move, that of 


a utilization of the materials furnished by social stresses and strains in an effort 


_ to understand and interpret the unique contribution of the people of Palestine. 

_ Scholars have long known that the assumption of the Hebrews that they were a 
pure or homogeneous people was pure myth, deliberately fostered. Indeed, one 
need only read the pages of the Old Testament itself to have ample proof of that; 

_and one remembers the condemnation of Jerusalem in the words of Ezekiel, 
“Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother an Hittite.” 

The geography of Palestine, while certainly intensely significant, was not wholly 
unique. Its history was inextricably bound up with that of the Near East as a 
whole. Its literature, its myths and legends, even its laws have long been shown 
to be strikingly similar if not dependent upon similar material from other parts of 
the Orient. Today scholars are turning more and more to a consideration of all 
these factors and to the infinite number of others that go into the making of 
environment and what the botanist calls ‘ecology.’ 

For such research the field is almost limitless and is made more so by very 
nearly every turn of the archzologist’s spade. To those who may object that 
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such a point of view fails to consider revelation itself, it need only be said that 

revelation may be seen far more strikingly in the revealed picture of the every-day 

lives, the hopes and aspirations, the quite human urges and desires of the people 

themselves, particularly when they provide a perspective for the riches of ‘The 
Book.’ 

M. Causse has addressed himself to this task in a very fresh and yet scholarly 
treatment. Incidentally, it may be said that the French is charming and not at 
all difficult. Indeed, the work may be recommended as an excellent vehicle for 
‘picking up one’s French’ and at the same time adding to one’s knowledge of a 
very interesting approach to Old Testament study. 

ALLEN D. ALBERT, Jr. 


St Paul and the Church of the Gentiles. By Wilfred L. Knox. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (New York: Macmillan), 1939, pp. x + 261. $4.00. 


At Athens Paul met the one conspicuous failure of his missionary career: “The 
Areopagus only laughed; Paul was faced with the necessity of reconstructing the 
Gospel, if he was to appeal to the intellect of the Gentile world” (p. 26). Mr 
Knox’s purpose is to reconstruct this reconstruction from allusions in the Epistles, 
when illuminated by a corresponding reconstruction of the contemporary Hellen- 
istic religion and its underlying philosophy. His work reveals amazing industry 
and erudition. The index of non-Biblical citations fills 16 pages and every con- 
ceivable source is utilized: there are 76 references to the magical papyri; 53 to 
Plutarch; 86 to the Hermetic corpus; 21 to the Mandzan writings—and to Philo 
no less than 376! Very few scholars possess so intimate a knowledge of the 
relevant material; the sole question is whether Mr Knox has always used it 
relevantly. 

And this is a very real question. On pp. 98-99, for instance, we read the rather 
startling statement: “ Judaism had already interpreted the fall of Adam as the 
fall of a spiritual being into the sphere of matter. Paul accepted this conception.” 
For the first of these assertions we are referred to p. 83, where we find that “ Juda- 
ism” is represented solely by Philo; although assuredly Philo propounded many 
theories which the rest of Judaism rejected completely. However, did even Philo 
interpret Adam’s fall in any such way? Mr Knox here relies on Quaes. in Gen. 
1.53 and Leg. Alleg. 3.22(69), which he paraphrases: ‘‘(Adam’s) union with Eve 
(‘life’ or ‘soul’) results in the fall into the material body” and ‘‘‘ Er,’ whose name 
means ‘skin,’ symbolizes the fall into the body not of the mind but of the soul.” 
But in both instances “fall” is not Philo’s word; it is deduced by Mr Knox—and 
without proper justification. While in the first passage Philo interprets Gen. 3 : 21 
in the “literal” sense of an event after the fall, in the “real” sense he etherealizes 
the verse into abstract anthropology: man is made up of soul, outward sense and 
body. And in this trichotomy the body is God’s “excellent creation . . . con- 
temporary with man himself.’’ Mr Knox’s second passage has precisely the same 
meaning; here, indeed, Philo calls the body “evil” but only in the conventional 
religious sense of an impediment. In neither passage is there the slightest thought 
that the sou! was imprisoned in a body because of its sin: Philo’s ‘‘ corporeal man” 
is not his “incorporeal man” in a fallen state, but a new creation with a material 
body as an essential component. 
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Compare further Leg. Alleg. 1.12(31), where God, “taking dust from the earth, : 
breathed into its face breath of life,” and the elaboration of this statement in er, 
§§32-42. And De Mund. Op. 46 (134-135), where the entry of the soul into the = 
body, far from being a “fall,” is “a divine breath from God's blessed and happy . 


nature, sent into this world for the good of our race.” =a 
a Consequently neither Philo nor (still less!) Judaism interpreted Adam's fall : 
si the sense proposed by Mr Knox. Nor did Paul. On pp. 98-99 Mr. Knox 
fe < mentions the “implication” of Rom. 8 : 18 ff., and refers to p. 107. But there 
; % he propounds three alternatives: The fall was either “‘a fall of the ideal first man 
a -. . , into the material,” or “‘a fall which involved the whole ideal world of God’s 
- ereation,” or (footnote) “Probably (Paul) is merely thinking of Adam's fall as 
- having enslaved him to the planets, without exactly asking how this was done.” _ 
The second alternative Mr Knox properly discards as “hardly likely.” The 
first alternative involves assuming that Paul’s “heavenly man” entered history 
before the “earthly man”; an assumption that Paul categorically denies (1 Cor. 
_-1§: 46-47). We are therefore left with the third alternative—and the confident 
-. declaration on pp. 98-99 is left with no support at all; is, in fact, flatly contradicted 
by the evidence adduced. ; 

No doubt this particular instance is not fully representative of the book, which 
is immensely illuminating to the careful student. But every reference needs 0 
verification; the reader incapable of such verification should be urgently counseled 
to leave the volume entirely alone. aii’ = 
Burton Scorr Easton. 

Readings in St John’s Gospel. First Series: Chapters I-XII. By William Temple. 

Macmillan, 1939, pp. xxxiii + 204. $2.75. 


This book is a pioneer in a new genre whose place in our literature on the Bible 
we ought freely to recognize, for there is abundant room for its cultivation. It 
does not set out to be “a systematic commentary or exposition.” ‘Again it is 
not a series of devotional meditations, though it contains some of these.” It 
is an attempt to share with the reader “what the writer finds to be his own 
thoughts as he reads the profoundest of all writings.” The author provides his 
own translation, which sets out “from the Revised Version as Westcott would 
have wished it to be,” though aimed not at reading aloud, but at “ private reading 
with a view to meditation.” This text is commented on in convenient sections 
and according to the scheme: Prologue; Act I (i: 19-iv, vi): Act II (v, vii—xii). 

A book is to be judged with due regard to its purpose. Archbishop Temple is oy 
to be thanked for reasserting the principle (obscured in our time) that the Holy hey 
Spirit has things to say to us, each of us, through the Bible, that this is “always a - 
legitimate way to read the Bible, and religiously the most important,” and es- 
pecially for thus sharing with us what the Fourth Gospel has said to so rich a ae 
mind and spirit as his. That his book contains much spiritual treasure will sf 
hardly need saying. Yet it is with something like pain that one lays it down. ; 
Here are the great affirmations to which the Christian heart most gladly responds— 
but colored and weakened by critical assumptions which are as difficult for many 
Christians today as a return to the Ptolemaic astronomy. We reverence West- 
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cott, but much that was axiomatic to Westcott has become anachronistic to us. 
Dr Temple is still largely dominated by Bishop Westcott’s outlook. Our de. 
votional life can run far deeper, but can hardly run counter, to our intellectual life, 
Would that Dr Temple, with his great gifts, had done more in this instance to 
unify the two! 


C. B. Hepricg, 


- oa The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. XII. The Imperial Crisis and Recovery 
ss AD. 193-324. Ed. by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth, and 
N. H. Baynes. Cambridge Univ. Press; New York: Macmillan, 1939, pp, 

xxvii + 849 + 11 maps and plans + 2 chron. charts. $10.00. 


Volume of Plates V. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. Ib., 1939, pp. xv + 243. 
$4.00. 

The Cambridge Ancient History is now complete, and with it the Cambridge 
series comprising also the Medieval History (completed in 1936, eight vols.) and 

the Modern History (completed in 1910, fourteen vols.). The project dates from 
1896, when it was first proposed by the late Lord Acton and approved by the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. From the first it was designed to 
provide ‘without discussion or parade the most perfect narrative that any English 
or American scholar can supply in the appointed space’—this refers to the Modern 
History, which came first; all three series have included chapters by continental 
scholars as well. This body of scholars were to work ‘with a corporate impersonal 
jealousy for truth and a complete rejection of personal or posturing ambition.’ 
Lord Acton died in 1902, before the first volume appeared; but so well planned 
was the series that it went forward without delay. Professor J. B. Bury assumed 
leadership of the undertaking, and laid out the plans for the two later series, the 
Mediaval and the Ancient. The first volume of the latter appeared in 1923— 
every volume has been reviewed in these pages. At last the great work is com- 
plete—three series, the output of 366 contributors during forty-three years, a 
total of twelve and a half million words—not counting footnotes, bibliographies, 
or charts! If we ever grow discouraged over the outlook for sound learning 
these days, let us recall this achievement, in spite of war, peace, and depression! 
Moreover, the publishers announce two more volumes of the Modern History, 
to cover the period since 1910. 

Volume XII of the Ancient History closes the gap between its predecessors and 
Vol. I of the Medieval, like the golden last spike of the Union Pacific, and worthy 
similar celebration. The opening chapters deal with the Army and the Imperial 
House (S. N. Miller), the Senate and the Army (W. Ensslin), the Barbarian Back- 
ground (L. Halphen), Sassanid Persia (A. Christensen)—with a good section on 
Mazdeism— the Invasions of the Northern Peoples (A. Alféldi), the Crisis of the 
Empire (A. Alféldi), and the Economic Life of the Empire (F. Oertel)—a chapter 
everyone interested in government or responsible for it should read and ponder: 
we could wish it might be required reading for every Congressman in Washington! 
What cracked-up the Roman Empire was certainly in no small measure a limitless 
capacity for spending on the part of its successive rulers, matched by no ability 
to increase production or consumption. State socialism had something to do with 
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it (p. _ and slavery—which Rostovtzeff has minimized. ‘State socialism’ 
js defined as ‘an orientation imposed from above of the whole social and economic 
order based on the interests of the State and not of the individual.’ (See also 


j p. 703.) This economic crisis had something to do with the persecution of the 


Christians—Decius, e.g., wanted a united empire at his back in 249, and dared not 
risk offending the gods by tolerating the Christians (p. 521)—a consideration 


itl? > which in part at least has moved other dictators since his time. 


The following chapters deal with Britain (R. G. Collingwood), the Imperial 


Recovery (H. Mattingly), the End of the Principate (W. Ensslin), and the Re- 
forms of Diocletian (W. Ensslin). Then come four choice chapters to which most 


te" 


theological readers will turn at once: (xii) The Development of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire (A. D. Nock), Pagan Philosophy and the Christian Church (F. C. 


gal Burkitt), The Christian Church in the East (F. C. Burkitt—with additions to 


both chapters by J. M. Creed), and the Christian Church in the West (H. Lietz- 
mann). The chapters on Art and Literature are by Professors G. Rodenwaldt, 


EK. Rand, and J. Bidez; Professor N. H. Baynes concludes the volume with 
chapters on the Great Persecution and on Constantine (chh. xix and xx). 


Professor Nock’s chapter on paganism is one of the most brilliant surveys ever 


- written, fully abreast of current research, in which he himself is a leader, and 


L written in a style which will intrigue the collegian or seminarian to pursue to the 


Particularly 


a * In the end, it seems clear that it was not the ‘pale Galilean’ who ‘turned the 
world grey with his breath’; there was already an ashen pallor upon the face of 


paganism. What religious vitality there was in the world, on the contrary, seemed 
best represented and most promisingly in the scattered conventicles of the Chris- 
_ tians (p. 449). In particular, those who are impressed with the similarities be- 

_ tween the church and the mystery cults would do well to read §vii—pp. 443ff. 


The late Professor Burkitt draws a clear outline of the relation of the church 
to pagan philosophy—including the wild revival of inspired prophecy in Mon- 
tanism, and showing the traces of the Gnostic or semi-Gnostic origins of the 
Egyptian church to be seen in the Alexandrian Fathers: his account of Origen in 
ch. xiv is superbly lucid and balanced. On Syriac-speaking Christianity and 
Manichzanism he was of course on familiar ground—though he still held to 
his theory of a Latin original underlying Tatian’s Diatessaron (the view is cor- 
rected in a footnote by Professor Creed, on the basis of Kraeling’s publication of 


Professor Lietzmann’s account of the Early Romes Church will be welcomed 


by all who know his new Church History—and by many who have heard of it but 


have not read it. He pays special attention to the Liturgy (pp. 523ff), finding its 
earliest evidence in the ‘Church Order’ of Hippolytus. (Curiously, though B. S. 
Easton's A postolic Tradition of Hippolytus is given in the Bibliography, p. 770, it is 
not listed in the footnote on p. 525—though it is a Cambridge University Press 


_ book! This is unfortunate, for it is most important for students—especially 


those who do not handle German or Latin readily.) 
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Professor Rand’s account of the Christian Latin literature—especially wean aa 
lian—must not be missed (pp. 588ff), nor Professor Bidez’ account of the Neo- 
platonists (pp. 619ff) and of Eusebius (639ff). Professor Baynes’s view of the last 
persecution, viz. that it was forced upon the Emperor by Galerius, is ably ex. 
pounded, and helps to throw into relief the social and religious forces at work by 
the end of the third century—Church and State were locked in deadly combat, but 
not Christianity and paganism. As Eusebius pointed out long ago, they had 
much in common—at least the Church had with the State! 

Like its predecessors in the series, the final volume of Plates provides an indis- 
pensable supplement to the History (Vol. V accompanies vols. xi—xii of the text). 
Not only is the art of the period represented, especially that of the northern 
provinces and the East—not always found in the classical handbooks—but there 
is a fine selection of coins. Their importance is clear to every reader of the text: 
Professor Nock, for example, has repeatedly made use of the coins in his account 
of pagan religion. Early Christian paintings and sarcophagi are included; also 
a sarcophagus from the Lateran Museum which may represent the philosopher 
Plotinus (p. 201). The reconstructed Christian Church at Doura (A.D. 232) is 
given on p. 167, a pagan offering-box (for ‘the Lady Atargatis’) and a Mithraic 
altar-relief on p. 163. The volume greatly helps the reader to visualize the back- 
ground of the early church in the daily life and activity, religious and secular, 
of the contemporary world. 

FrReperick C. Grant. 
Great Catholics. A series of thirty-four essays by different writers. Macmillan, 

1939, Pp. 456. $2.50. 


This series of biographical sketches is a little history of Roman Catholicism in 
miniature. From Paul to Cardinal Hayes is indeed a long way, but from these 
thirty-four essays on great Catholics one catches illuminating glimpses of the 
vicissitudes of the Roman Church through the centuries. The selection is ad- 
mirably done; pope and saint, artist, physician, poet and theologian are all 
represented and give a sense of the wide comprehension of Roman Catholicism. 
It is impossible here to criticize each essay in detail. Naturally they are of 
uneven quality, but all are interesting and bring a certain freshness to their sub- 
ject. This is particularly true of the dozen pages on St Theresa, in which Vera 
Barclay well describes ‘‘her courage and child-like simplicity, her sympathy for 
others, her humor, her great practical good sense, and her almost audacious 
optimism.” Some charming incidents and sayings are taken to illustrate her 
humor. The essay on the Abbé Migne makes most rewarding reading for scholars 
who have used PL and PG without a knowledge of the strange history and daring 
that lies behind those frightening tomes. Dryden is well defended by Montague 
Summers against Macaulay’s slanders; Paul the Fourth is nicely castigated for his 
unreasonable attitude toward Cardinal Pole. Some new light is thrown on 
Thomas Linacre, the physician, and Aubrey Beardsley, an artist whose name is 
no longer familiar to us. The influence of John Lingard on the Catholic revival in 
England is well estimated by Christopher Hollis. In comparing him with Lord 
Acton, he succinctly states: “It was Lingard’s greatness that while he won the 
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esteem of the academic mind, he never himself faltered in his contempt for it.” 
Lingard’s abhorrence for the Roman collar is an interesting side-light. ‘He 
scorned the uncouth halter of the Roman collar, seeing no reason why the priest 
should be compelled to dress like a dog in order to show the world that he was not 
alayman. And he rightly rejected as an offence alike against English suscepti- 
bilities and against Catholic tradition the barbaric notion that a secular priest 
should be addressed as ‘Father’.” 

As one may expect, the Papist bias rears its head from time to time, and so 
justifies the Néhil Obstat. In the account of Paul nothing is said of his fierce 
dispute with Peter; Augustine’s exegesis-of the Petrine texts in Matthew is all too 
cleverly explained away. Elliott Anstruther doubts if Hildebrande was really so 
unrelenting to Henry the Fourth as history has painted him. The broad outlook 
and deep understanding of Shakespeare is attributed to his Roman Catholicism, 
though it is about as certain that he lived a Protestant as it is uncertain that he 
died a Papist. In the account of Henry’s marital dilemma with Catharine of 
Aragon, unfortunately no mention is made of Henry's anxiety for a male issue or 
of his doubts of the Papal dispensation which permitted him to contract the 
fateful marriage. All in all, however, this series of essays is a very readable 


and entertaining volume. 
Cyrit C. RICHARDSON. 


The Christian Faith in a Day of Crisis. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 

Revell, 1939, pp. 226. $1.50. 

Those who are familiar with Dr Macfarland’s Contemporary Christian Thought 
(1936) and his Trends of Christian Thinking (1937) will need no word to recommend 
this latest volume, which, like the others, is a digest of recent important books in 
theology and covers those appearing in the past two years. 

He has arranged these works in accordance with their points of view into the 
_ following groups: philosophies of religion, theologies of ‘crisis’ (Barthianism), 
modernism, liberalism, humanism, mysticism, empiricism, the social gospel, 
approaches to unity, theology in the university. Not the least valuable are the 


_ introduction and conclusion, in which the author interprets the general tendency 


of recent theological speculation. 
Perhaps the title might better have been, ‘The Protestant Faith,’ for the books 
reviewed are almost entirely those written by Protestants. Maritain’s True 


_ Humanism and Furfey’s Three Theories of Society are the only presentations of 


Roman Catholicism; Berdyaev’s Solitude and Society and The Destiny of Man 

_ represent the Eastern Orthodox; F. R. Barry’s What Has Christianity to Say? and 

the symposium entitled Doctrine in the Church of England are Anglican. The 

remaining twenty-three books reviewed are all of Protestant authorship. The 

_ reviews of non-Protestant books are not only small in number but they fail to 
reflect the thoughts of the authors adequately. 

Dr Macfarland means to be fair to all points of view; but standing as he does in 


the Protestant tradition he has selected those aspects of non-Protestant books 


_ which deal with the problems which are interesting to Protestants and has failed 
to do justice to the general viewpoints expressed. 
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Thus in discussing Doctrine in the Church of England he comments (p, 183), 
“The doctrine of ‘grace,’ as Continentals would feel, is practically ignored,” 
That doctrine does not, it is true, receive extended treatment; but the reason 
(which he fails to point out) is that this dogma is not a matter of controversy in 
Anglicanism, as it most decidedly is in contemporary Protestantism. Perhaps it 
is for the reason that the preoccupations of Anglicanism are so different from those 
of Protestantism that Dr Macfarland devotes so little space to this symposium, 
With the exception of the report of the Edinburgh Conference, this is by far the 
most significant single volume that has appeared in the past two years; yet he 
accords it only five pages—less than the space that he accords to most individual 
writers. 

Considered, however, as a picture of contemporary Protestant thinking, this 
book is one which the Anglican who wants to know what is going on there can ill 
afford to be without. 

In truth a great deal has been going on in Protestant theology. It has not been 
the same since Karl Barth began to write. To be sure, his doctrine of the radical 
separation between God and the world, the divine and the human, has not won 
many converts. But all writers have been colored by a new appreciation of the 
majesty of God and the overmastering power of divine Providence. The point of 
interest for most of them, especially for the Americans, is still anthropology (in 
the theological sense) rather than theology. But they are thinking now about 
man in his relation to God, rather than to his environment. Ten years ago 
American Protestantism was rapidly drifting into Humanism. That tendency 
now to have been checked. 

Ten years ago the element in Protestantism that reacted against Humanism 
seemed to be turning toward a free Catholicism, or a high sacramentarianism, 
That movement, likewise, seems for the moment to have abated. What is 
happening is a return to Calvinism, or to a modified and modernized Calvinism. 
The Protestant center of interest is the Epistle to the Romans and not First 
Corinthians, the Atonement and not the Resurrection, individual salvation and 
not the mystical Body of Christ. 


C. L. 


Mohr, 1938, pp. x + 279. 


In this work we have the systematic theology of Professor Hirsch of Géttingen. 
As he is the leading theologian of the German Christian party, which is the locus 
of the only really strenuous effort being made to adjust without abandoning 
Christianity under the pressure of the Nazi Weltanschauung, there is no question 
as to the interest or importance of the book. 

It is divided into four parts or sections: I. Introduction to Christian Doctrine; 
II. The Self-Comprehension of Western Man upon the Frontier of Christian Truth 
(Dogmatik I); III. The Perception of Christian Truth Received in Faith in the 
Gospel (Dogmatik II); and IV. The Form of the: Reality of the Christian Life as 
of a Truly Human Life (Ethics and Doctrine of History). Under I, the author 
discusses the Problem of Systematic Theology, the Bible, and the Confession; 
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under II, Truth, God, and Man; under III, the Word, Faith, and the Christian 
Communion (Gemeinschaft); and under IV, the Communion and the Individual, 
the Forces of History, the Shaping of Existence. 

The bare listing of the contents indicates to some extent the position of Hirsch 
and the general tenor of his thought. In the Introduction he repudiates the Old 
Testament as a part of the Christian Scriptures, asserting explicitly that the 
Bible of the Christian today is the New Testament taken alone. The question of 
the authority of even the New Testament seems hardly to be treated, it being 
assumed that authority resides in the consciousness of Christian truth. St Paul 
is singled out for special criticism, especially on the score of his doctrine of the 
flesh. Traditional orthodoxy or confessionalism in any form is dismissed as 
outmoded. Hirsch fully accepts the implications of the saying of Richard Rothe, 
quoted at the outset along with Luke x.42 as a motto, that ‘at the present stage 
the destinies of Christianity are no longer bound up with the destinies of the 
Churches and the Confessions.’ Indeed Hirsch clearly believes that Christianity 
is in essence separable from Traditionalism and that the time of the separation is 
at hand. 

The mention of Rothe suggests the name of Schleiermacher, ‘the Father of 
modern theology,’ and there can be no question that Hirsch has been deeply 
influenced by Schleiermacher in his general conception of religion, in his manner of 
treating Christian doctrine, and in his specific conception of Christ. At various 
points also the historically informed reader will suspect the influence of Ritschl 
and his school. Negatively tell-tale is the omission of any doctrine of sin or 
atonement and of an eschatology. Theologically Hirsch is without doubt the 
continuator of the nineteenth century and pre-war liberal tradition. The specific 
difference between him and the older liberals seems to lie in his much greater sense 
of individual limitation and involvement with the nature and destiny of a people. 
The universalistic, ethical concept of the Kingdom of God stemming from the 
eighteenth century, notably from the philosopher Kant, is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

These are points which are significant and can hardly be missed. Nevertheless 
the work as a whole is far from unimpressive. The position taken up is con- 
sistently maintained and calmly presented. It seems to have conviction and long 
thought behind it. There is a confident tenacity in the author's insistence upon 
a close cunnection between a general human consciousness of truth and the 
Christian consciousness. In his emphasis upon creation and the great shaping 
forces of history we are brought face to face with an aspect of reality which it is 
fatal to ignore. 

In conclusion however we return to the paradox presented by the theology of 
Hirsch. Schleiermacher, Rothe, Ritschl, Harnack slipped off the bonds of the 
Old Testament and of creedal Traditionalism in the name of what we know as 
Liberalism; Hirsch does the same thing in the endeavor to reconcile Evangelical 
Christianity and the Nazi Weltanschauung. This poses a nice problem for 
present Christian thinking. If it may not be answered too easily, it may not be 

It is one with which American Liberals to the extent that they are truly 
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to the future of civilization. ob 
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The Nature of Religious Knowledge. By Norman MacLeish. Scribner, 1938, 
pp. ix + 164. $2.25. 


known.” This is characteristic of his Position. 

In the early chapters of the book there is a discussion of what Descartes, 
Schleiermacher, Jung, and Otto have to say about religious knowledge. This is 
followed by an exposition of Professor Stout’s epistemological realism, which Mr 
MacLeish accepts as the basis for his further discussion. The justification for our 


burden of proof is on those who say that there is no spirit behind the world. 


how we come to believe in God and a logical justification for that belief. He says 
we infer God’s existence as we infer the existence of other minds from our own 
relation to physical events. This I believe is true; but over and above this 
psychological explanation I believe that knowledge is the kind of stuff that 
enables us to “know” other people and to “know” God directly just as it enables 
us to know external reality. Just how Mr MacLeish stands on this point is not 
entirely clear. 

The closing chapters of the book deal with Jesus’ knowledge of God as shown in 
the gospels and his unique relationship to God. The book is full of suggestive 
material and will well repay reading and study. 

C. L. STREET 


Hegel iiber Offenbarung, Kirche und Philosophie. By Gustav E. Miller. 
Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1939, pp. 60. 


This brief treatise, based on addresses or lectures to the Theological Society of 
Bern, provides a summary of Christianity as understood and interpreted by the 
philosopher Hegel. Particular emphasis is placed upon his conception of Christ 
and of reconciliation through love. The Hegelian doctrine of the Trinity is not 
treated, presumably because it coincides with Hegel’s final metaphysical con- 
struction and involves therefore his entire system. Summaries of his thought on 
Church and on Church and State are included. 


liberal will be especially concerned. The answer is vital alike to Christianity and 


CuarLes W. Lowry, Jr. 


belief in God, like the justification for our belief in other minds, he derivesfromthe __ 
individual’s knowledge of his own mind and its relation to the world of events. _ 


Psychologically Mr MacLeish’s position is thoroughly sound. What he says 
disposes of certain psychological objections to belief in God. There seems, 
however, to be in his mind some confusion between a psychological description of 


The author of this book is a disciple of Professor C. F. Stout and bases his _ 
theory of religious knowledge on Professor Stout’s general theory of knowledge, 
In criticising Descartes he says, “Our starting point must be that from the outset __ 
knowledge and reality are inseparable, that knowledge is always reality being _ 


Children and primitive people naturally believe that there is spirit back of the 
events of nature. It is only as people come to have at their disposal more critical _ 
apparatus that they conclude that some at least of the events of nature can be .. 
explained better in terms of natural laws than in terms of a conscious will. The 
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Faith and Practice. By Frank E. Wilson. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1939, 
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The author writes from the point of view that Hegel’s thought is formed about 
two poles. The first is the Graeco-Roman culture-world with its free political 
state, its literature and philosophy: Socrates. The other is the Biblical revelation- 
world: Jesus. The conclusion is reached that Hegel may be a called a Christian 
thinker, since in his thought the recognition of the idea of absolute being is linked 
with the appearance of Christ and the faith dependent on it as portrayed by the 


CuarLes W. Lowry, Jr. 
The Art of Conducting Public Worship. By Albert W. Palmer. Macmillan, 

1939, PP. 211. $2.50. 

Dr Palmer’s book is addressed to non-liturgical Protestant churches of Puritan 
background and tradition. He is concerned primarily with the technique in 
performance of reverent and beautiful worship, as he confesses that many Protes- 
tant worship services fail to arouse interest and vital religious experience not 
because of insincerity of their intention, but because of a lack of unity and dignity, 
poverty of content, artistic shortcomings, and congregational! non-participation. 
The stress is thus laid on values, both theological and aesthetic, which minister to 
the religious needs of the worshipping congregation: though the author recognizes 
that some may criticize his position by insisting that worship is primarily some- 
thing offered to God. In view of the practical rather than theoretical orientation 
of the book, Dr Palmer’s emphasis seems justifiable enough. Yet in such matters 
as architecture, music, symbolism, and the language of prayer and reading, the 
minister of worship should strive not only to provide for his people a religious 
experience which is psychologically and aesthetically effective and elevating, but 
also to present before God for His own sake the best and most worthful offerings 
which are in his power to give. 

In an otherwise exceptionally superior book, one chapter, on the historical 
background of Christian worship, is unfortunately marred by certain errors, some 
of which are perhaps due to the necessity of great compression of material. But 
the student of the history of the Book of Common Prayer will doubtless be 
startled to find the suggestion that the use of the Gloria after the psalms was 
adopted by the “authors” of the prayer-book to counterbalance a disproportionate 
amount of Old Testament material in the book; or the odd statement that in 
Lutheran and Anglican churches “the Lord’s Supper became a separate or 
appended service to the ordinary service of Morning Prayer.” Likewise the 
impression given that the Gallican rites were used in France and Ireland through- 
out the Middle Ages is misleading; and the Sarum rite was most certainly not “a 
form of the Gallican,” as stated, but of the Roman use. 

Dr Palmer writes with frankness, common sense, a strong feeling for the fitness 
of things, and aptness of illustration, and a facile style, which should win for his 


book a wide circulation and study. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


PP. 320. $2.50. 
The Bishop of Eau Claire is well and widely known in the Anglican Communion 


for his numerous writings in apologetics. The present volume will surely enhance _ 
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his reputation. 
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It is a popular presentation of the whole dogmatic and practical 
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teaching of the Christian Faith as inculcated in the Episcopal Church. It is a 
completion of the picture of which he has published fragments from time to time 
in the “Outline” series. Some of the material in the Outlines has been i 
rated—notably the chapters on the Holy Scriptures, Prayer, and the Sacraments; 
but most of the book is entirely new. 
By and large, Episcopalians are doctrinal illiterates. Compared with the 
average Roman Catholic or orthodox Protestant we make a very poor showing. 
Far from being able to justify our beliefs, we do not even know what they are, or 
what they are supposed to be. What instruction we received in Sunday School 
and Confirmation Class was fragmentary; and even that little was soon forgotten. 
The Anglican via media demands some skill in steering between opposite opinions, 
if it is not to fall into error on one hand or the other. An educated laity is decidedly 
necessary. This is especially true at present, when current proposals for unity are 


going to necessitate dogmatic decisions of great importance. 


The position of this book is in line with the main stream of Anglican theology. 
Here and there those of us who hold opinions somewhat to right or left may find 


occasion to supplement its thought. 
would wish to delete. 
sense a compromise. 


But there is surprisingly little that any of us 
The Anglican position, as stated by Bishop Wilson, is in no 
It is at no pains to strike a balance between opposite 


extremes, much less to attempt to include both. The system of belief is presented 
affirmatively and is supported by arguments which seem to this writer to be con- 
vincing. Upon the reasonableness of the doctrine presented the author rests his 
case; he is not at all concerned with refuting other systems. 

The strength of this presentation lies in its simplicity. 
with theological niceties. When these are cleared away the Faith speaks for 


itself. 


It is not encumbered 


It is not hard to understand or to believe, until the doctors make it so. I 


like especially the author's definition of prayer: “‘ Prayer is the means by which 
God’s power is released into human life.” 

The book covers pretty much the whole ground of belief and practice: God; 
revelation and Scriptures; Incarnation and atonement; the Holy Spirit and the 
Church; prayer; sacraments; the Church’s ministry; confession, absolution, and 
healing; eternal life and the last things; Christian worship and morality and the 


duties of 


a Christian. 


It is full of practical suggestions: how to pray, how to 


receive Holy Communion, the duties of a sponsor in baptism, and the like. 

In the next edition, which I hope will be necessary, these “hows” might well be 
I should like it to include such things as how to observe Sunday and 
Lent, how to make a meditation and a self-examination—especially self-exami- 
Beyond question this is a duty that we Anglicans are most prone to 
neglect. And most manuals seem very stilted and stupid. Much time is spent 
upon sins that no decent person commits; and very little attention is given to 
others which are so insidious that we have difficulty in recognizing them, especially 


enlarged. 


nation. 


in ourselves. Sins of omission are usually confined in the manuals mainly to 


neglect of Church duties; yet our Lord seemed to hold our failures in works of love 
Perhaps these things are beyond the scope of the 


and mercy to be gravest of all. 
book; but, after all, the title says Practice. 
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The book contains a good index, which makes it valuable to keep for reference. _ 


It ought to be on the shelves of every communicant. No confirmation present 


could be more acceptable. 
CHARLES LEMUEL DIBBLE. 


Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
pp. xiii + 187. $2.00. 

In this little book Father Sheen undertakes to appraise the three major programs 
which he believes are being offered for the economic ills of the modern world: 
Liberalism, Communism, and Christianity. By “liberalism” he means the 
historic movement of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which fostered 
unfettered individualism. Its watchword was “liberty.” In the economic order 
it is known as “capitalism,” with its immense concentration of power in the hands 
of the few, and its other abuses. Communism, on the other hand, aims at 
“equality.” Christianity alone would build an economic order on “fraternity,” 
or love. As is natural, the author outlines the Christian program on the basis of 
Roman Catholic pronouncements, from which he cites freely. He maintains that 
Christianity condemns both “capitalism” (in the sense in which he uses that 
word) and communism; giving the usual reasons in each case. Against both he 
makes a strong case of the sort that any Christian liberal would make; but in his _ 
treatment of communism his really good arguments are often marred by intemper- 
ate language and actual unfairness (e.g., pp. 19, 23, 81, 102, 119, 149, 156f et 
passim). Not once does he generously acknowledge the white-hot idealism that 
animates so many American communists, putting to shame the lukewarm social 
passion of most Christians. 

The most interesting and significant part of his book is that in which he sets 
forth the “‘Catholic solution” of our economic ills. It asks that men in society 
should be grouped according to function. These occupational groups should be 
composed of both employers and employees, working together to serve society. 
They should be inter-related by the formation of a national council for production. 
The state should watch over them helpfully, but not intrude into their particular 
concerns; for it is their servant, not their master (pp. 60ff). (Just what this means 
is not made very clear.) The Catholic way of distributing society's wealth is most 
important. It requires (1) a living wage (enough for “frugal comfort”); and (2) a 
share by the worker (where possible) in ownership, profits and management. 
This second point is the “‘essence of the Catholic solution” (pp. 69ff). Such a 
sharing is to be attained (1) by educating the employer; and (2) by enacting laws 
(p. 74). For the author is in favor of social legislation (p. 57). Evidently this 
good order will be reared within the frame of the capitalistic system, which the 
author, in spite of his condemnation of “capitalism,” seems to accept whole- 
heartedly. One wonders therefore why he ignores the program of the New Deal, 
unless he means to include it under the “Catholic solution.” 

Never once in the book is the question of the workability of the capitalistic 
system raised, or the possibility suggested that there may be a socialization of 
productive resources which would be free from the defects of contemporary 
Russian socialism. 


Macmillan, 1938, 
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The Early Eucharist. By Felix L. Cirlot. London: S.P.C.K., 1939, pp. x + 268, 
12/6; from the author, 3105 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., $3.25. 


i The present century has made great advance toward solving the problem of the 
genesis of the Eucharistic Liturgy. Certain great landmarks have emerged above __ 
the mists which still shroud much of the first three centuries. The identification 
of Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition has given us a basic text of the Canon at about 
the year 217. The detailed description in Justin Martyr’s Apology is now seento _ 
authenticate what is demonstrably the same fundamental form circa 150. And 
from the other end of the time-pattern, the Didache in the first half of the second _ 
century is recognized as presenting perfectly orthodox Eucharistic forms which _ 
apparently have nothing in common with the historic liturgies since Justin, but _ 
nearly everything in common with the known Jewish rituals for solemn religious __ 
Meals of Fellowship. The two types are almost brought into direct historical _ 
collision. 

Here is a real problem. The almost forgotten Protestant suspicion that some- 
thing pretty radical must have happened to transform the original observance of __ 
the “‘Lord’s Supper” into “the Mass,” has been resurrected in the shape of formal __ 
evidence. This problem was treated in Lietzmann’s Messe und Herrenmahl,and __ 
some brilliant hypotheses advanced for its solution. Lietzmann's conclusions _ 
were presented to English readers in a rather heavy-handed Protestant dress in _ 
A. B. Macdonald’s Christian Worship in the Primitive Church. But the first full 
discussion of these issues by an American scholar is this book of Dr Cirlot’s. 

The Early Eucharist is an independent investigation, not a copy of Lietzmann. 

The unfamiliar thought-forms and liturgical idioms of the Jewish cultus-meals are 
lucidly expounded, and the development therefrom of the primordial Jewish- 
Christian type of “Lord’s Supper” is demonstrated. The point is established 
that the Catholic meaning of the rite was fully implicit in this earliest form. _ 
Then the difficult transition to the “Catholic” type of Consecration Prayer is _ 
explained as the making explicit in words of those implicit meanings, as Christian _ 
leadership passed to the hands of the Gentiles. 

All the known evidence is impartially given. Apparently every conceivable 
alternative hypothesis is minutely canvassed. Perhaps the book might be more 
convincing as to its positions if it were more dogmatic, and less scrupulous in 
covering every possible contingency. But it affords full scope for any student — 
desirous of making up his own mind with all the facts and all the arguments fairly — 
before him. 

Not quite so satisfactory is the author’s tendency to carry critical evaluation of 
the evidence to the point of emendation or reconstruction. This does not make 
for confidence. In deleting the rubrics of Didache 9 (p. 171f), and adding on the 
“Vine of David” sentence to the following Thanksgiving over the Bread, I con- 
sider that Dr Cirlot is definitely wrong. But it is to be said that no major con- 
clusion is in any wise dependent on such dubious emendations. 

Dr Lietzmann suggested that the transition from the “Lord’s Supper” type 
to “the Mass” was attributable to an ultimate Pauline authorship of the “Cath- 
olic” Consecration Prayer. Dr Cirlot does not so much combat this solution as 
ignore it as an unnecessary hypothesis. Personally, I believe Lietzmann was 
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right, and that the essential features of the Canon are plainly implied in St Paul’s 
own allusions to the Eucharist. Yet there is value in Cirlot’s contribution, in his 
demonstration that this difficult transition is conceivable as the result of a natural 
development, and is not necessarily dependent on the influence of a single dominant 
personality. If St Paul did not take the initiative, some one else must needs 
have done so. In any event, there seems little doubt that Cirlot has correctly 
described the motives and the manner in which the change was made. 

The author perhaps overstresses the sacramental and sacrificial implications of 
the N. T. language. But most authors are too timid, and in a desire to be fair 
and to be scientific, needlessly give away to the enemy much effective ammunition. 
Cirlot’s use of it, though possibly not unexceptionable in every detail, does suffice 
to give not only an intelligent but a profoundly religious interpretation to the 
central principles of eucharistic worship. The book is an excellent antidote to 
the partisanship of Macdonald, and a supplement to the limitations of Lietzmann, 
who perforce wrote as an alien to the Catholic tradition. It is an important 


contribution to the interpretation of historic religion. 
BAYARD H. Jones. 


This Business of Living. By L.W.Grensted. Macmillan, 1939, pp. 187. $1.75. 


The books of L. W. Grensted are achieving a wide popularity. The literature 
which brings together the newer discoveries and techniques of psychology and the 
age-old doctrines of Christianity are not as yet so plentiful that any volume in 
the field can be ignored by the increasing number of clergy and lay people who 
are searching for light in this still nebulous territory. 


Dr Grensted’s newest book is plainly addressed to the layman as much as to 
the clergy. It boasts no ritual of footnotes, and the index is practically devoid 
of proper names. Both of these facts indicate that the author is not airing either 
his learning or his position on matters of controversy. The discerning reader, 
however, will soon note that Dr Grensted is not an amateur scholar. Here is a 
man of experience in both psychological studies and in theology writing urbanely 
for the average man. I should myself have welcomed some references to technical 
literature in the psychological field even for the general reader to whom the 
book is addressed. Psychological learning is no longer esoteric; the names of 
Freud, Adler, Jung, with the argosy of jargon terms which they have brought 
into a modern dictionary, are discussed all over the world. Most educated men 
and women hunger for guidance in this new continent of contemporary discovery. 
Most books of our time can be criticized for their over-abundance of footnotes. 
Here is one which might have been improved had it ventured to insert at least 
a few. 

Both plan and argument of the book, however, deserve high praise—when once 
its purpose as a simple guide is accepted. The book begins with a concrete analy- 
sis of ‘Life’s Problems.’ Specifically, the chapter deals with the concealed ocean 
of anxiety and self-deception which underlies our daily living. Later chapters 
examine proffered solutions—science, art, and religion. Science is found wanting 
since it can perhaps trace origins and describe, but cannot cure. Art can give 
visions, but cannot give power to achieve. Even religions other than Christianity 
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must be found wanting when tested as cures for our deepest wrestlings with 
anxiety and fear. The Christian faith alone can be the full ‘Way of Release.’ 
Dr Grensted’s utterly simple yet profound descriptions of how such a Christian 
experience as the forgiveness of sins works miracles in the souls of frustrated men, 
haunted by fear of facing the tensions of life, are among the best passages of the 
book. It is encouraging to find a contemporary volume, addressed to the ordinary 
men and women of our time, which dares to talk of sin and redemption, of God 
and death and life, with the calm assumption that his readers do not need an 
introduction to these theological concepts. As of course they don’t, though 
many of us think that we must still treat them gingerly or surround them with 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Biblical 


Making the Bible Live. By Georgia L. Chamberlain. 

Press, 1939, Pp- ix + 384. $3.00. 

The title of this book is too wide; only the Old Testament is included. The 
account of the history and of its chief characters is generally accurate, although 
errors in matters of detail are not uncommon—e.g., Manasseh is Hezekiah’s 
grandson (p. 205), though later (p. 216) he is correctly described as his son; a 
temple is “eventually built” in Babylonia (p. 253). But the material is presented 
in an interesting way, and with each chapter suggestions are given to help in 
presenting the matter to children of various ages. Teachers in Church Schools 
will undoubtedly find it useful. F. H. H. 


University of Chicago 


Numbers with Commentary. By J. H. Greenstone. Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 


cation Society, 1939, pp. xxxviii + 373. $2.50. 


George Buchanan Gray’s Commentary on Numbers was published in the Inter- 
national Critical series in 1906, and we have not had a large scale commentary on 
the book in English since then. The progress of learning which contributes to our 
understanding of the book, in these thirty years, has been considerable, and it is 
time that these were incorporated into a new work. Unfortunately the present 
volume, on account of its indifference to critical questions, does not supply the 
need. At the same time, it is a valuable work, for it includes useful references to 
Jewish literature, ancient, mediaeval and modern. It will by no means displace 
Gray, but it will furnish a useful supplement which no future student can afford 


to ignore. F. H. H. 


Weisheit Salomos. 
70. M. 2.90. 
This commentary is Lieferung 13 in the second series of E/issfeldt’s Handbuch 

sum Alten Testament, comprising the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. The 

author believes that the Book of Wisdom was composed entirely in Greek by a 

single writer who used the most varied material and wrote for a unified circle of 

readers. These were, first, the faithful of the church, whom he wished to en- 
courage; and, second, the lukewarm and apostate Jews, and even the heathen, all 
of whom he would warn and threaten. The address to “the rulers of the world” 
isa literary device. Therefore the “godless” of the book are not only adherents of 

Qoheleth, Sadducees or Epicureans, but also men who no longer recognized or 

wished to acknowledge the true and only God, and persecuted the righteous wise 

man, the true honorer of God. Against the latter foe the writer contends, 
opposing in Part I (1: 1-5: 23) his message of eternal reward and eternal punish- 
ment to the superficial and worldly denial of God; in Part II (6: 1-9: 18) prayer- 

won wisdom, with its precious gifts, to heathen philosophy; in Part III (10: 1- 


By Johannes Fichtner. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1938, pp. 
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19:22) portraying God’s judgment upon idolatry and the contemporaneous 
worship of men and beasts, as contrasted with the salvation which the godly expect. 
In Part III are inserted two digressions: 11: 15-12: 22(27), on the reason and 
purpose of God’s gentleness in the punishment of the godless peoples; and 
13: I-15: 17(19), on the serious consequences following from the foolishness of 
idol-worship. 

This production, the author maintains, can be characterized as a wisdom book 
which employs apocalyptic. It was composed probably in Alexandria in the 
first century before Christ. Its writer, though much influenced by his Greek 
environment, had on the whole not broken with the faith of his fathers. Though 
he used philosophical terms, he had no consistent system of philosophy, but built 
on Biblical, not philosophical, ideas and conceptions. To him “wisdom” is no 
consistent hypostatization, essential as a mediator between God and the world; 
but side by side with it he places God acting directly. And what separates God 
from the world is not the pollution of matter but always sin. 

The commentary in detail is well done. Especially good is the division of 
contents. F. 


— d 


The Gospel Sources. Some Results of Modern Scholarship. By Dorothy F, 
Wilson. Macmillan, 1939, pp. 91. 75 cents. 


The origin of this book is a course of lectures given in England and Australia 
which were published by request. The author’s aim is to popularise the methods 
and results of contemporary study of the Gospels, particularly of Provost Streeter’s 
famous book, The Four Gospels. The importance of doing this mediatorial work 
can hardly be overstated: the laity have been left almost completely in the dark as 
to modern Biblical criticism, although summer conferences have probably spread 
some light in limited areas. This little book at its very modest price should aid in 
the enlightenment. A. H. F. 


Form Criticism. Its Value and Limitations. By E. Basil Redlich. Scribner, 
1939, pp. 209. $2.25. 


Canon Redlich (Canon Theologian of Leicester) has supplemented his useful 
Student's Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels with an equally useful introduction 
to Form Criticism. He traces the rise of the school in the early years of this 
century, and shows its continuity with the Source Criticism that preceded it; he 
lists its assumptions, criticizes some of them, and notes its limitations; then 
discusses in detail the classifications adopted by Dibelius, Bultmann, Albertz, 
Schmidt, V. Taylor, and others; evaluates their application to the Apothegm- 
stories, Miracle-stories, Sayings and Parables, and Passion Narrative. The work 
concludes with a consideration of the ‘Form-less’ stories: he will not allow that 
Form Criticism has anything to do with the group which Dibelius and others label 
‘Legends’: e.g. the Baptism of Jesus, the Appointment of the Twelve, the Con- 
fession of Peter, the Transfiguration. Though apparently following no pattern, 
these stories certainly had a place in the tradition and meant something (much!) 
to the early Christian communities. F. C. G. 
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Jesus. By Martin Dibelius. Berlin: DeGruyter, 1939, pp. 134. RM. 1.62. 
This little book (Sammlung Géschen, vol. 1130) contains an account of the life 
and teaching of our Lord from the point of view of Form Criticism. It proves that 
the contribution of this newest school of research is a positive one, and is no mere 
tour de force in the field of literary analysis. It has religious values as well as 
historical; and in the hands of as gifted an interpreter as Dr Dibelius these values 
are clearly recognized. The book certainly ought to be translated, for wider 
reading in the English-speaking world. F. Cc. G. 


Theologisches Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament. Bd. iv, Lfg.6. Ed. by Gerhard 
Kittel. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1939, pp. 321-384. RM. 2.90. Ib., Lfg. 
7-8, pp. 385-512. RM. 5.80. 

Vol. iv, installment 6, of Kittel’s Word Book comes down part way through 
makrothumia, and along with other important articles contains one on /utron and 
its cognates by Prof. Biichsel. The view-point is conservative. Mark 10: 45 is 
older in form than Luke 22:27, and reflects our Lord’s interpretation of his 
Messianic office. It neither alludes to any O.T. concept, nor represents the 
intrusion of a dogmatic system into the Synoptic tradition, and must therefore be 
original. God is the one to whom the ransom is paid, naturally—not the devil; 
and although our Lord already forgave sins, it was as future Judge (who alone 
could acquit any sinner at the Judgment) and in view of the sacrifice for sin which 
he was himself to make at the end of his earthly career. Though the publican 
went down from the temple ‘justified, rather than the other’ (the Pharisee), he 
‘was not certain of his forgiveness’ (p. 349: ‘He only prays, he does not offer 
thanks’).—True, Mark may not show the intrusion of a dogmatic system; but it 


js not so certain that the article before us is free from such intrusion! 


However, the value of the Word Book is not limited to its theology. The 
citation and discussion of material is most valuable, and the liberal theologian will 
be equally as grateful as the conservative for the clear presentation of the views 
set forth. 

The latest installment is a double number, and carries the work down part-way 
through martus. The excellent brief article on Maranatha shows its close con- 
nection with early Christian worship—this is important, since it surely comes from 


the Aramaic-speaking Palestinian community. F. C. G. 
1 
Doctrinal 


Living the Christian Faith. By Edwin Ewart Aubrey. ~ Macmillan, 1939, Pp. 
xi+ 118. $1.50. 


Protestant thinking is just now, under the goad of Karl Barth and his disciples, 
feeling its way back from the borders of Humanism toward a rediscovery of the 


4 regnant God. It is gradually learning to make use of spiritual muscles that had 


- become numb from neglect; and these are now beginning to tingle. The returning 
humanist is confronted with a whole series of dilemmas of faith and practice that 
are old in the history of Christian theology but are brand new to him. 
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_ The writer of the present volume, a professor of theology in the University of 
_ Chicago, writes as such a returning humanist. How shall he resolve these 
= to pupils and parishioners who have grown up in an anthropocentric, 
this-worldly religious climate—nay, how shall he satisfy himself? What shall the 
‘pastor say to the intellectuals, to the Mr Babbitts—and what to the pietists and 
the mystics? Can he find an apologetic that will do for all? In this book the 
writer is feeling his way. He asks more questions than he answers. It is this 
very spirit of inquiry which makes the book of value as a tract for the time. 
The problems are perhaps not so pressing for those who have been brought up in 
the Anglican tradition, with its roots in Catholic theology. Yet let us not deceive 
ourselves that we know all the answers. The Barthian explosion will without any 
doubt at all have repercussions in ourown communion. Rome had to reckon with 
Calvin’s theology in the form of Jansenism; and we shall before long have to 
reckon with Karl Barth. c. L. D. 


Essential Christianity. By Samuel Angus. Macmillan, 1939, pp. xxv + 226, 
$2.00. 


In this book Dr Angus sets himself to the task of discovering just what is 
essential in Christianity. This is always an important question, and is especially 
important now in view of the discussion of Christian unity going on among the 
churches. The thesis of the book is that the Christian Faith has been distorted 
by theology and by the institutionalism of the Church, and that what is needed is 
more of the spirit of Christ. This has been said before and there is some truth in 
it. But the fact remains that theology is a necessary development as people 
begin to think about their faith and talk about it; and if Christianity is going to 
accomplish anything in the world Church organization and some kind of discipline 
are necessary. Dr Angus says, “The Church was never directly and deliberately 
founded by Jesus” and for its “ prolonged continuation there was no possible room 
in his thought.” This is, to say the least, a debateable question. A good case 
can be made for the position that Jesus very definitely intended his followers to be 
bound together in the Church. You cannot discover essential Christianity 
without some theology, as Dr Angus himself tacitly admits by writing a book on 
the subject, and the major part of Christendom bears witness to the fact that you 
can’t have essential Christianity without the Church. What we really need to 
know is just how theology and the Church can help us and not hinder us in our — 
search for the spirit of Christ. ce. & & 


A Testament of Faith. By P.G.S. Hopwood. Macmillan, 1939, pp. xii + 215. 
$2.00. 


This book is one of the “‘Great Issues of Life” series under the general editorship 
of Rufus Jones. Its purpose is to provide a reasonable basis for religious faith. 
In two early chapters, entitled “Laying a Ghost” and “‘Can We Gather Grapes of 
Thorns?” the author disposes of certain psychological objections to religious belief 
and then proceeds with considerable literary arid dialectic skill to discuss the 
importance and the power of faith. In his discussion of the relation between 
reason and faith he leans somewhat heavily on a kind of idealism that seems to go 
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back to Kant, which type of explanation does not seem, to this reviewer, to explain 
very much. His conclusions, however, are full of sound common sense and he has 
written a book which, like a good sermon, leaves one feeling a better and a braver 
person when it is done. It is full of happy illustrations, and for giving us Mr <= 
Squires’ addition to Pope’s famous couplet we owe Mr Hopwood a vote of thanks: 


Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night: 


God said, “‘Let Newton be!” and all was light. 


It did not last: the Devil, howling “‘Ho!” sy » : 


eta “Let Einstein be!” restored the status quo. 
c. L. 


“Gott Haben” in der Antike und im Friihen Christentum: Eine Religions- und 
Begriffsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. By Hermann Hanse. Berlin: Tépelmann, 
1939, pp. 152. Rm. 8. 

The author supplies us with a very thorough study of the phrase which gives as, 
the book its title; also of the converse phrase, ‘‘To be had of (or by) God.” The 
word “have,” as he says, may be a colorless, neutral term; it may mean much or 
little. In its earlier use it appears often to be a meaningless, conventional expres- we 
sion; with the passage of time its meaning gradually deepens, and reaches its 
fullest significance in the New Testament. The book is especially rich in its 
citations from Greek literature of all classes and periods, through the early Fi 
Patristic. In Western theology the phrase does not appear so often, although a 
number of citations from S. Augustine are made; beyond this age the writer does 
mot go, except for quotations from Luther. F. H. H. 

Practical 

i Grundriss der Praktischen Theologie fiir Studenten und Kandidaten. Pts. ii-iii. 

. re By Leonhard Fendt. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1938-9, pp. 135-398. RM. 4.50 each. 

Professor Fendt’s Handbook of Practical Theology received notice when Part i 

was first published. Parts ii and iii are now before us. Part ii deals with Liturg- 

ics, Pedagogy, and Catechetics; Part iii deals with Pastoral Ministration, Mis- 

_ sions, and Church Law. A good index concludes the work. It is a useful and 

4 up-to-date compend of pastoral theology—of course from a considerably different 

point of view than prevails here in America, yet with many suggestions for pastors 

and especially for teachers of pastoral theology in this country. Missions is 
reduced to two very brief appendices. Perhaps this reflects the circumstances of 
the times in Germany. There is also an appendix dealing with ecclesiastical 
theories of the relation of Church and State, where the theory of the Volkskirche 
is dealt with—as a theory. It is recognized that the center of emphasis in the 
theory is not Christ and Christianity, but the national or vélkisch existence of the 
people. F.C. G. 


Selected English Sermons. Introduction by the Bishop of Durham. World’s 
Classics, 464. Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. xvi + 412. 80 cents. 


This is a convenient, well-printed little volume containing sermons composed 
and preached during the period from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. No 
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really great preacher of that epoch is omitted and the sermons are well chosen, 
It is one volume of a series of classics and it is well that such a series should con. 
tain such a selection. While it is true that the day for sermons of this type has 
doubtless passed, it is well that students of English literature should be impressed 
with the place which Christian preachers occupied in the cultural life of that 
period. F. A.M. 


Eucharistic Prayers from the Ancient Liturgies. Chosen and arranged by Evelyn 
Underhill. Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. 128. $1.00. 


A valuable selection of prayers from the great historic liturgies of East and West, 
made with Miss Underhill’s catholic taste and sure devotional sense, and arranged 
under appropriate rubrication: Preparation, Offertory, Intercession, Consecration, 
Communion, the Christian Year. Many of them have not been widely known in 
English and some are newly translated. There is a very brief Introduction. — 
The book deserves a place in the sacristy or on the priest’s devotional shelf. 


A History of Jewish Literature from the Close of the Bible to Our Own Days. By 
Meyer Waxman. Vol.I. New York: Bloch, 1938, pp. xvi + 562. $3.50. 


This is a new edition of Professor Waxman’s work on Jewish literature. The 
first volume deals with the literature down to the end of the r2th century. Thus 
it includes the Apocrypha and the Apocalypses, the Mishnah and Talmuds, the 
philosophical, poetical, mystical, grammatical, and exegetical works of the 
Middle Ages. The volume is illustrated, and also has maps, and will do much to 
familiarize Christian readers with the ancient literature of the Jewish people. 

F.C. G. 


The Responsa of Solomon Luria. By Simon Hurwitz. New York: Bloch, 1938, i 
pp. xvi + 181. $2.50. 


Here are collected the “responsa” or decisions of a great 16th century Rabbi. q q 
The cases which came before him for adjudication were of an astounding variety _ 


and of a great number. From these the author has selected a number of general 
interest. Civil actions, domestic relations, food prohibitions, interpretations of 
the Law are all represented. 

The cases and responsa are of real interest in themselves but their ow 
for those of the legal profession should be even greater. For the student of the 
Old Testament or of human relations, the appeal is equally great. Here in 
circumstantial form may be seen the processes of adjustment by which the Jew of 
the Dispersion tailored his Law to fit its new environment. A. D. A., JR. 


Judaism and the American Mind: In Theory and Practice. By Philip David 
Bookstaber. New York: Bloch, 1939, pp. xxiii + 248. $2.50. 


Most readers of the ATR are probably more familiar with the Judaism of the - 
fifth century B.c. or of the first century A.D. than they are with the Judaism of the 
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twentieth century. It is twentieth century Judaism however which is being 
attacked so viciously in many places today. Any book, therefore, which helps 
us better to understand American Judaism of the present should be greatly ap- 
preciated. Judaism and the American Mind performs just that function. It does 
it even more effectively because it was not written for non-Jews but as textbook 
for Jewish adolescent and adult study groups. 

The book is divided into three parts: Judaism in Theory, Judaism in Practice, 
and Judaism in the Social Process. The third part, which includes more than 
half the book, sets forth clearly, often eloquently, the Jewish attitude toward 
American institutions, traditions, and ideals. To each of the nine chapters in this 
section are appended “ Addenda,” documents both ancient and modern illustrat- 
ing the subject matter of the chapter. The chapter headings in the third section 
indicate the interests and emphases of the book. These chapter headings are: 
Foreword, Guiding Principles of Judaism, Judaism and the American Tradition, 
War and Peace, Judaism and Social Justice, Judaism and the Totalitarian State, 
Judaism and the Family, Judaism and Community Welfare, Judaism and Educa- 
tion. There are also several appendices similar to the “‘ Addenda,” a good bibliog- 
raphy, a list of ‘Words frequently used by Jews,” and an adequate index. 

The book is not always easy reading—textbooks seldom are—and few will be 
tempted to read it at one sitting. But anyone who wishes to understand the 
theory and practice, the aims and ideals of American Judaism, as its best expo- 
nents wish it to be, will find it a book of very great value. F. R. M. 


“Perish the Jew!" A Clinical Treatment of Anti-Semiticism. By David Gold- 
berg. New York: Bloch, 1939, pp. vii + 282. $2.50. 


This book has three purposes: to give a history of anti-Semitism, to interpret 
its significance and causes, and to suggest remedies. While the discussion is 
interesting, very readable and decidedly thought-provoking, it is, in many 
respects, not quite convincing. The faults common to apologetic written under 
the pressure of conflict are quite apparent; it often lacks the objectivity which it 
claims and tries to preserve, it sometimes proves too much, and it occasionally 
depends upon emotion rather than reason. On the other hand, the author freely 


_ admits faults of Jewish temperament and behavior which have often provoked 


dislike and abuse and shows the vicious circle by which bad treatment has in- 
tensified the very qualities on which the bad treatment has been ostensibly based. 

There is evidence throughout the book of careless and hasty writing, perhaps to 
catch the tide of present day interest in the wave of anti-Semitism which is 
sweeping the world. The proofreading is wretched, there are errors on almost 
every page. In spite of these criticisms it is a worthwhile and useful antidote to 
the flood of anti-Jewish propaganda with which, even here i in —_——* we are 
being inundated. 
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